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_ Guardian Detroit Union Group is composed of leading Michigan banks, 
trust companies and investment organizations whose aggregate resources exceed 
$500,000,000. Complete facilities for every financial and fiduciary service are 


available through any of the affiliated institutions. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Battle Creek 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
Dearborn 
BANK OF DEARBORN 
Dearborn 
UNION STATE BANK 
Dearborn 
BANK OF DETROIT 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT BANK 
Detroit 
GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
Detroit 
KEANE, HIGBIE & COMPANY 
Detroit 
MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Detroit 
UNION GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
Detroit 
UNION INDUSTRIAL BANK 
Flint 
UNION INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO. 
Flint 
GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Rapids 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY 
Grand Rapids 
JEFFERSON SAVINGS BANK 
Grosse Pointe Park 
BANK OF HAMTRAMCK 
Hamtramck 
HIGHLAND PARK STATE BANK 
Highland Park 


HIGHLAND PARK TRUST COMPANY 
Highland Park 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
Ionia 
UNION & PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
Jackson 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Kalamazoo 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK 
Lansing 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST o. 
iles 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Port Huron 
FEDERAL COMMERCIAL & SAVINGS BANK 
Port Huron 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Saginaw 


TRENTON STATE BANK 
Trenton 
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The Magnificent National 16-Inch Bank Door 


is selected to complete 


A BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


LOBBY VIEW OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


” NOTE LEVEL WALKWAY INTO VAULT 


Interior Views of 
THE BANK OF PHILADELPHIA & TRUST CO., Broad St. and Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE last word in modern banking room equipment is reflected in the 
above. The door is known as the Plug Type formerly used only by 
the largest Federal Reserve Banks and similar sized installations. 
National is the only company making a complete standard line of plug 
type doors, 7 to 36 inches, at no greater cost than the “climb into your 
vault” type. Many exclusive designs available. Let us furnish details. 


Write today for our 40-page book shown below. It is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. You will find many facts of interest and value to you. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK COMPANY 


Established 1883—47 years ago New on a Chicago gy - Les Angeles Office 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 321 W. 42nd St. Tower Bldg. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


CLEVELAND, U. S&S. A. SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This Book % The National Safe and Lock Co. 
FREE 2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full in- 
I 
Po a formation on the subjects I have checked below. 
ey ee TT 0 Daylight Robbery O Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 
eantnios facts of O) Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests O Vault Lockers 
vitel importance to 
you. Our 47 years 
| of experience are 
| at your service. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now 
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Round Table Of Discussion 


Unfortunate Experience Related 


ed THE present time we have no 
automobile accounts and are not 
financing anyone in this line of busi- 
ness. 

We have, in the past, financed 
some dealers and have extended a 
certain amount of open line credit 
and have taken chattel mortgages on 
ears for a part of the line, always 
taking a statement. 

Our experience has not been satis- 
factory and one or two dealers have 
closed their accounts with us because 
we refused to extend them the 
amount of credit they desired. The 
banks which then took over the ac- 
counts had unfortunate experiences 
with them, so we feel that our judg- 
ment was justified. 

We had one account where the 
dealer sold the ears upon which there 
were trust notes outstanding and in 
this account we sustained a substan- 
tial loss. 

F. T. Hopnepon, Cashier, Farmers 
d& Merchants Bank & Trust Co., 
Hannibal, Mo. 





Management, Statement and 
Prospects—The Basis For 
Local Loans 


HERE are no lines of business 

that we do not finance locally, and 
every line of business is financed by 
us, regardless of the type, depending 
entirely upon the management, state- 
ment and prospects. 

R. M. Hanes, Vice President, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N.C. 





Subsidiary Company Finances 
Automobiles Successfully 


WE HAVE had considerable expe- 
rience in financing automobile 
dealers and have accorded them the 
same service we do other merchants. 
However, our financing for the 
purchase of new cars has been han- 
dled for the past several years 
through a subsidiary. This is a 
finance company owned by the stock- 
holders of the bank. This company 
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Should There Be Any 
Discrimination In 
Local Financing 
Because of Line of 
Business? 


also handles the retail business. The 
wholesale is handled on the trust re- 
ceipt plan and the retail with chattel 
mortgages. At least one-third of the 
purchase price is paid and the bal- 
ance is generally paid in 12 equal 
payments. 

We insist on fire, theft and colli- 
sion insurance and the dealer en- 
dorses the paper and leaves in a 
trust fund with us, as additional se- 
curity, 2% of the amount financed on 
each deal. We get a written report 
through our credit association cover- 
ing practically every deal offered. 
Our losses have been negligible. 

MELVIN SprRINGER, President, The 
Colorado Bank & Trust Co., Delta, 
Colo. 


——<———— 


Rapid Turnover of Local Loans 


N THE matter of local financing, 

we have found that our district 
requires twice as much money as we 
have on deposit each year to raise 
and market our local products. Our 
business, as a result of this condition, 
is peculiarly active and on a nominal 
deposit of $450,000 to $500,000, we 
have a turnover in our note pouch 
amounting to an average of approx- 
imately $2,500,000 per year. 

Our heavy financing is a direct re- 
sult of our connections with various 
fruit organizations, saw mills, and 
selling agencies. Some of these ac- 
counts are accustomed to securing 
all of their needs locally, while others 
depend on eastern money or Seattle 
and Spokane banks. 

We are not having any trouble ear- 
ing for our local automobile dealers 
or warehousemen and believe that all 
of those in this district entitled to 





credit are being taken eare of in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

We do not look with favor on loans 
to our local merchants, although we 
are always ready to assist them on 
any short time loans for the purpose 
of discounting bills. We avoid any 
loans to them which can _ be 
regarded in the light of capital ad- 
vances. 

Rospert B. 
Leavenworth 
worth, Wash. 


Fietp, President, 
State Bank, Leaven- 


—_——————_ 


Dealers Take Up Notes 
Promptly 


E BELIEVE that worthy auto- 

mobile dealers should be financed 
to a certain extent as well as other 
merchants or business men. Our ex- 
perience in this line has been con- 
fined to the financing of retail dealers 
mostly, and in this we have had a 
very satisfactory experience. 

We have financed perhaps a half 
dozen local dealers, to some extent, 
by taking their notes. We have also 
rediscounted a considerable amount 
of their paper, taken in payment for 
automobile sales and, in most cases, 
with notes payable monthly. This 
has all worked out quite satisfac- 
torily. 

Our arrangement with the dealer 
is that any note which is not paid 
when due will be taken up within 
five days after maturity, and we have 
had very few oceasions to ask the 
dealers to do this. 

E. S. Person, President, The 
Union National Bank, Minot, No. 
Dak. 





Believes In Local Ownership 
and Local Financing 


T IS distinctly my opinion that 

banking should be vested with a 
high percentage of local ownership 
management in which case banks 
generally do consider it their respon- 
sibility to finance local industry. 

Fenix M. MeWurrter, President, 
The Peoples State Bank, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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S On June 2nd, 1970—The Chase National Bank, The Equitable Trust 
* Company and Interstate Trust Company were formally merged as 


y THE 


e 
CHASE NaTIONAL BANK 
t, : 
“ of the City of NCew York 
Statement of (ondition at (lose of Business, June 2nd, 1930* 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks..........................-.-$ 592,458,308.83 
Hoemne Gn NOOBS oo oi iis.nk oo cc ciccckccccsciccsscncs eee 
0- U. S. Government Securities 228,710,596.93 
v1 CREE ROGUE. ce isic ccicieccdeasicnscdcicinecddscuiess eee 
or Real Estate 34,771,643.58 
: Redemption Fund—U. S. Treasurer 386,825.00 
X- Customers’ Acceptance Liability $172,184,069.87 
n- Less Amount in Portfolio 20,018,289.14 152,165,780.73 
rs GI NS a 6s a kad edrasssaved uaneensenreqer 1,001,374.98 
a $2,551,435 ,063.20 
LIABILITIES 
lf Capital 
it, 
~ i EE EE POE Ee E er 
; Reserved for Taxes, Interest, etc. ................-22--- ‘ 
nt Dividend, Payable July 1, 1930 5,550,000.00 
or Deposits 1,916,236,313.91 
eS, Circulating Notes 
1is eer rr 
: Less Amount in Portfolio.............. 20,018,289.14 156,757,610.72 
aC Liability as Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Foreign Bilis 94,501,162.90 
ler Other Liabilities 4,185,169.81 
id $2,551,435 063.20 
in 
ve Each Shareholder of The Chase National Bank is also the holder of a like number of 
shares of Chase Securities Corporation. Capital funds of Chase Securities Corporation, 
he which are in excess of $125,000,000, are not included in the bank statement, 
*This statement does not include the statements of any of the affiliated 
he organizations mentioned below 
Vo. > s ae al 
Head Office— Pine Street corner of Nassau + Equitable Trust Branch—11 Broad Street 
Forty-five other branches in Greater New York 
FOREIGN OFFICES 
Lonvon, England (2) Havana, Cuba CristosaL, Canal Zone Panama City, Republic of Panama 
os Lonpon Representative: 14 Cornhill, E. C. 3 Paris Representative: 1 Boulevard Haussmann 
ei Berun Representative: Unter den Linden 57 Rome Representative: Piazza Mignanelli, 3 
la 
nip Affiliated Organizations: 
iks CHASE SECURITIES CORPORATION : AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
on- EQUITABLE EASTERN BANKING CORPORATION . AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
F THE CHASE SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY . THE CHASE BANK (Paris—Mexico City) 
nt, 
(un- 
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Investment Service 
Based on 
Seasoned Judgment 


OR many years the First National Bank of Chicago 
and the First Union Trust and Savings Bank have car- 
ried large investments in bonds and securities and, because 
of this fact, maintain a department devoted to analysis and 
statistics. There is available to correspondents not only the 
experience of the banks in the selection of their own 
investments, but also the seasoned judgment of specialists 
upon the various forms of securities suitable for banks. 





This is but one phase of the complete facilities afforded 
through “Division F”’ which, for twenty-five years, has 
_ handled the business of banks and bankers exclusively. 
With the Divisional Organization all departments of the 
two banks are coordinated, thus affording an efficiently 
organized service that is international in scope. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


RESOURCES EXCEED $600,000,000.00 
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The 
BANKERS MONTHLY 


A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Four Tests For Investments 


By ROBERT MASON 


Manager, Analytical Department, Central- Illinois Company, Chicago 


HILE we have been 

telling each other 
for a long time that a 
bond list must be diver- 
sified, there seems to be 
just as much reason for 
continuing to discuss the 
topic now as ever. 

This statement is based 
upon our experience in 
analyzing the bond ac- 
counts of many banks in an effort to 
help them improve their investment 
position. 

Diversification of one sort or an- 
other is almost always lacking. Per- 
haps it will pay to break down the 
item of diversification into four divi- 
sions in order to emphasize a method 
of bond account analysis that is like- 
ly to produce more accurate results. 

In our analysis of a bank’s bond 
account, we consider diversification 
from four standpoints: External, 
maturity, internal, and investment 
unit. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 


External Diversification 


By ‘‘external diversification,’’ we 
mean the manner in which the funds 
are distributed among the major in- 
vestment groups. The value of diver- 
sification lies in the fact that not only 
is risk minimized but there is an 
added opportunity to participate in 
various fields of corporate and muni- 
cipal growth and development both 
here and abroad. 

In order to see how well you have 
cared for the factor of external diver- 
sification, it may be interesting for 
you to compare your percentages 
with what economists and financial 


External diversification 
Maturities diversification 
Internal diversification 


Investment unit diversification 


writers generally agree is a theoreti- 
cally ideal plan of distribution under 
the prevailing investment and eco- 
noemie conditions. This plan is about 
as follows: 
Railroad bonds... .20% to 25% 
Public utilities... .35% to 40% 
Industrial bonds. . .15% to 20% 
Real estate bonds. .10% to 15% 
Foreign bonds....10% to 15% 
Changes need to be made in this 
plan to meet changing financial con- 
ditions and to meet the bank’s re- 
quirements. It is often found neces- 
sary to have a portion of the funds 
in tax exempt issues for rediscount 
purposes or for seeuring special de- 
posits. The size of your tax exempt 
group will, of course, depend on 
your requirements for these pur- 
poses. The funds for the group 
should be drawn _ proportionately 
from the other five major groups. 
We feel that the bank’s bond ac- 
count should be considered in rela- 
tion to the loans made by the bank to 
its clients. Bankers should not lose 
sight of the fact that buying bonds 
is loaning money; and the bond ae- 
count, therefore, cannot truly be con- 
sidered as a thing apart from the 
bank’s loan business. 
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If most of such loans 
are on real estate, then it 
would weaken diversifi- 
cation if too large a por- 
tion of the bond funds 
were placed in the real 
estate group. In the case 
of a bank handling large 
amounts of commercial 
paper, or loaning con- 
siderable sums to clients 
engaged in general industry, the size 
of the industrial bond group should 
be proportionately lower. 


Diversification of Maturities 


Diversified maturities are desira- 
ble not only to provide maturing 
funds to take advantage of invest- 
ment opportunities which are always 
arising, but also because of the effect 
of market conditions on bonds of 
various maturities. 

When bond prices are advancing 
because of declining interest rates, 
long term bonds generally show 
greater appreciation. 

On the other hand, when bond 
prices are declining because of ad- 
vaneing interest rates, short term 
securities are generally more stable 
and can be sold at a smaller capital 
loss if liquid funds are needed. 
Therefore, under conditions such as 
prevail at present, it is generally 
agreed that a good distribution of 
maturities would be about as follows: 


Short term........ 25% to 30% 
Medium term..... 40% to 45% 
Long term........ 30% to 35% 


This factor is especially important 
in a bank’s account. Distribution of 
maturities to meet seasonal and other 





CENTRAL- 1yzo1s COMPANY 


ae SS= BONDS 


1 Fa. | es ae 

Interest 4 - ¢ | pproximate 

Maturity | Payable | Tax | Market Value 
{ Cost Now 


Chicago Joint Stock Land Bank | No 102 68 
Galveston Co., Texas | No {100 100 
U. Se of America Fourth Liberty Loan | 100 100 101% 


| RAILROAD 


| Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co.,Ref.& Gen."D* | 5 $-1-2000Mas8 No 105 9 : $5,100 $ 250 4.90 4.89 


qat09 120 s70 9.80 
2 


| Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., lst & Cons."A% 6 9-1-45 M&S No! 10789 


| PUBLIC UTILITY 


Eastern Utility Investing Co., Deb. W.W. 3=15-54 M&S-15 Yes 105 97 } 6.02 6.40 
; North American Edison Co., Deb. "B® 6-15-63 F&A Yes 104 993 100 5,000 | 275 | 5.50 5.50 
Northwestern Public Service Co. lst "A* 191-57, Jas 105 97 3,600 | 200 | 5.56 5.75 


| j 

j 

Brooklyn City Railway Co., 1st 1 Jml-4l| J&J Yes No 044 828 $4,125 $ 250 6.06 7.27 
| 83 aso |S 

| Pacific Public Service Corp., Conv. Deb. | 


3-144 MES 105 96; 


nes 180_ | 5.61 5.29 


89 $4,450 $ 300 6.74 7.19 

86b 2,505 | 165 6.39 6.83 

2,880 165 | 5.73 6.17 
1,260 lio | 8.73 - 

5,050 | 300 | 5.94 5.87 

3,360 | 200 | 5.95 6.58 

900 65_| 7.22 8.84 


ESF SEE 


Fisk Rubber Co., S. F. Notes 1-1-31 
Otis Steel Co., lst S. F. 6 S-1-41 
U. S. Rubber Co., lst & Ref. 5 1-1-47 
Yates American Machine Co., lst S.F. 6% 10-1-35 


p> 4 ea gy 
@ Be GB & BR 
oUunuore 


| 
REAL ESTATE 
100 = one 3 2,625 165 6.28 7.61 
hs 200 120 10. wo ee 
"200 “Default - 
4,500 S00 | 6574 6.96| 
2,640 195 | 7239, 8.00) 
860 55 6.40 7,09 
2,820 195 6.92 7,07 
105 95 93 4,650 300 6.45 6.55 


TBI TS FT 330 Soe 


INDUSTRIAL 

| Allied Owners Corp., lst S. Fe. 6 7=1=-45 
Commercial Investment Trust Co., Conv.Det. 21-49 
Cudahy Packing Co., Se Fe Deb. 10-137 


Foreman Trust & Savings Bank,lst Part.Ctf ” 5¢ 12-1-37 
Fox Detroit Theatre Bldg, ist S. Fe 6 4-1-42 

H. & F. Realty Co. (Cleveland), 1st : 9-1-43 
LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. Corp., lst "A" 6-1-54 
Pittsburgh Hotels Corp., Deb. ee 3-1-43 

00; United Business Publishers, Inc., S.F.Notes 5% 2-1-44 
i United Masonic Temple Bldg., lst S. Fe 6h | 9=1-49 

| Utilities Power & Light Realty Tr.Allot.Gtfs.6 11-1-58 


RRyERUR eS 

SP B B Ge & Bo & 

2Znrenozov 
rrr T 
aaee 


nia 
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' 
FOREIGN 


Colombia,Republic of, Ext. S. F. l-l-61. J&J| No, 10092 75 $1,500 $3 120 8.00 
Cuba,Republic of, Public Works St 6-30-45 J&D-20 No 105 98 98 3, *920 220 5.61 
| Santa Fe. Argentine, City of, 7 4-1-45 A&O No} 100 949 85 3, 400 280 8.24 
Serbs,Croats & Slovenes Kingdom of, *PeDebeFd o"B"7 Sel-62 M&WN No! 105 78 3, *900 350 8.97 
| United Steel Works Corp. (Germany)S. F.Ded."a"6s 71-47 J&J No, 105 89 *890 65 7.350 


“FIs e10 FI, Oss 7-er SC 


RECAPITULATION 














| 
Number : | Approuimese Annual 
DESCRIPTION Marker 


of Shares Income 


| Value 





TAX EXEMPT BONDS $12,080 $10,750 $$ 575 5.55 
2M U. S. Government Issues 
4M Federal Farm Loan and Land Bank 
6M Domestic Municipal 


RAILROAD BONDS 6,747%50 6,500 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 17,485 | 16,765 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 22,090 20,495 
SM Finance Companies 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE BONDS 23,040 | 19,495 
16M Business Buildings | 
6M Hotels and Clubs 
Apartments and Apt. Hotels 
2M Development 
FOREIGN BONDS ’ 15,610 
11M Government 6M Europe 
4M Municipal 6M South America 
1M Corporate Canada 
4M Others 


PREFERRED AND CLASS “A” STOCKS 





Totals ___|#96,577.50 $87,615 $5,570 6.36 


CAPITAL AND COMMON STOCKS 

















Grand Totals 











MATURITIES DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 








Term Amount |°, of Tora * : : 
- " . > Jan. 1 = $752.50 - July 1 Apr. 1 = $315.00 = Oot. 1 
Short Term—Up to 5 years \¢ 2 ,000 2.00 Feb. 1 = 397.50 = Aug. 1 * 15 42.50- * 15 
Medium Term—S to 20 vears 62, 000 8662.00 Mar. 1 = 620.00 = Sep. 1 May 1 420.00 = Nov. 1 
Long Term—Over 20 years } 36,000 36.00 *" 15 —= 25.00 e % June 1 232.50 = Dec. 1 








Average Monthly Income, $ 464.17 


A sample analysis of a bank’s securities account with a recapitulation that makes it easy to apply the four tests for diversifi- 
cation. Many banks follow the plan of having an analysis made from four to six times a year. 
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withdrawal 


specific 
should receive careful attention. 


requirements 


Internal Diversification 


The third important phase of 
diversification has to do with the 
nature of the securities held in each 
of the groups. We outline the prin- 
cipal consideration in each of the 
groups. 

Railroad Group — Diversification 
geographically—bonds of roads serv- 
ing different sections of the country. 

Public Utility Group—Diversifica- 
tion as to services rendered—electric 
light and power, gas «(manufactured 
and natural), water, toll bridges, 
traction, and telephone. 

Industrial Group—Diversification 
as to lines of industry and selection 
of basic industries. 

Real Estate Group—Diversifiea- 
tion geographically and as to types 
of buildings—business _ buildings, 
hotels, apartments, and development 
projects. 

Foreign Group — Diversification 
geographically and as to govern- 
ment, municipal, and corporate ob- 
ligations. 


The Investment Unit 


Another phase of diversification 
has to do with the amount which is 
to be placed in each security. The 
size of the investment unit should be 
governed by the present total of the 
investment account, and the probable 
rate at which the account is expected 
to grow. Too large a unit will result 
in an account which lacks conformity 
with the various phases of diversifica- 
tion described. Too small a unit will 
result in an investment account 
whose funds are spread so thinly that 
it becomes difficult to keep an aceu- 
rate check on the current position of 
each of the securities held. 

In an account of moderate size 
which may not be expected to grow 
rapidly, a unit of $1,000 is recom- 
mended. When the account totals 
over $25,000 and may reach $50,000 
in a reasonable period of time, a 
$2,000 unit is advisable. Any ac- 
count totaling over $100,000 or grow- 
ing rapidly toward or over that figure 
should use a $5,000 unit, with double 
this figure when the account passes 
the quarter million total. Particu- 
larly in the smaller accounts, it is 
frequently advisable to use a unit of 
half size in the foreign bond group 
for greater diversification safeguard 
in that group. 
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Illustrating The Points 


To illustrate the points mentioned, 
let us consider the sample bond list 
presented herewith which has been 
prepared to give emphasis to these 
important points. 

Considering this list in the nature 
of a secondary reserve fund for a 
bank, we feel called upon to criticize 





How To Test 


Your Securities 
Account 


1. Compare your classes of 
bonds with the following 
schedule: 


Railroad bonds - - - 20% to 25% 
Public utilities - - - 35% to 40% 
Industrial bonds - - 15% to 20% 
Real estate bonds - - 10% to 15% 
Foreign bonds - - - 10% to15% 


2. Compare your maturities 
with the following schedule: 


Short term (under 5yrs.) 25% to30% 
Medium term (5 to 20 yrs.) 40% to 45% 
Long term (over 20 yrs.) 30% to35% 


3. Check diversification of 
classes as follows: 


Rails— geographic 
Utilities— by services rendered 
Industrials— by lines of industry 


Real estate—geographic and type of 
building 


Foreign— geographic and by classes 


4. Compare your investment 
unit with the following: 


SIZE OF ACCOUNT UNIT 

Under $25,000 - - - - - $ 1,000 
$25,000 to $50,000 - $ 2,000 
$50,000 to $100,000 - $ 5,000 
$250,000 and over - $10,000 


it as generally of a more speculative 
nature than it should rightly be to 
serve the purpose for which it is 
created. The list includes several 
strong issues, but at the same time 
includes many bonds which are not 
well adapted to a bank’s list of bond- 
holdings. ‘ 

We might also comment on the dis- 
tribution of the funds which in our 
opinion is not of the best. The list is 
principally weakened by the too 
small representation in the railroad 
and public utility bond groups and 
by an over representation in both the 
industrial and real estate groups. 


Railroad and public utility bonds 
have for a great many years been re- 


garded as generally the soundest for - 


investment. It is for this reason that 
bonds of these classes are held so 
widely by insurance companies, trust 
funds, savings banks, and other fidu- 
ciary groups. 

Stability of earning power is the 
principal answer to the excellent 
record made by most investments in 
these groups. Another reason why 
we consider them as most attractive 
for a bank’s holdings and recommend 
that, taking the two groups together, 
at least 60 or 65% of the total funds 
should be placed in them, is that, 
generally speaking, a bank would be 
unlikely to make other loans to either 
railroads or public utilities, whereas 
in the natural course of its business, 
the bank lends funds to industrial 
concerns and on real estate. This 
also constitutes a reason why we do 
not advise large commitments in the 
two last-named groups. 


Considering Maturities 


The commitment in short term 
issues is decidedly small and we feel 
this is a real weakness in the list, 
which may, however, be overcome if 
by chance the bank is carrying sub- 
stantial quantities of near term 
paper other than bonds, which would 
compensate for the small amount of 
short term bond issues. 


In the matter of the investment 
unit, we see that purchases have been 
made in from $1,000 to $6,000 lots. 
The list will present a more uniform 
appearance and the funds will be 
better diversified if purchases were 
confined to a definite unit in all is- 
sues, which we feel for a list of this 
size may well be $5,000 with perhaps 
a $3,000 unit in the foreign group to 
provide greater diversification where- 


(Continued on page 43) 





Trust Business Doubled 
By Educating Employees 


OW a course of instruction was planned and con- 
ducted to inform every employee of trust services. 


By FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 


Vice President and Trust Officer, California Trust Co., Los Angeles 


HE plans for our employee edu- 

cational campaign were de- 
veloped from the suggestions of a 
man heading a trust department in 
another city. We took his ideas and 
plans, worked over them, and revised 
and developed them to fit our par- 
ticular needs. Success for most of us 
comes from the adaptation of the 
ideas of others to our own require- 
ments. 

Our problem was to make our trust 
officers and employees more efficient, 
and to teach the others in the bank 
what valuable services our 
trust company had to offer 
their families, friends and 
clients. A trust company 
which can obtain a single 
piece of business a year 
through each employee is 
assured of rapid 
development. 


Instructors From 
Bank Personnel 


The men ealled 
upon to prepare 
the series of talks 
were those who 
could explain the 
technicalities of 
trust functions in 
language simple 
enough to be un- 
derstood by all. 
They were men 
whom we thought 
had the ability to 
hold an audience 
by their enthusiasm 
for their work but 
they were not 
trained public 
speakers. 

It was natural then that 
we selected first of all the 
senior officers who were 
actively engaged daily in 
guiding the destinies of 
the trust department. 
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The subjects assigned to the junior 
officers and the new-business men 
were those with which they were 
most familiar. 

In two or three instances, however. 
we assigned topics to men who had 
little or no knowledge of the subjects 
allotted them. We believed that by 
mastering their subjects, these par- 
ticular men would learn things which 
they needed to know to make them 
more valuable to our trust organiza- 
tion. The result justified our beliefs. 

The next step was to eall these 


How To Educate 


Employees On Trusts 


Conduct a course of in- 
* struction with trust 


officials as speakers. 


a. Enthusiasm for their 
subject will more than 
make up for any lack in 
public speaking ability. 

. Every hour spent on 
their speeches will in- 


men together, explain our ideas in 
detail, and thus secure their enthu- 
siastic support. They appreciated 
that every hour of study would make 
them better fitted for their work. 


Demand Created For Course 


Education sought for is a thou- 
sand-fold more effective than educa- 
tion that is imposed, so we decided to 
make the employees of the group ask 
for what we desired to offer. A sug- 
gestion that such a course was pos- 
sible and might be quite profitable 
was all that was necessary 
to create a demand. 

At a meeting of officers, 
we decided to give such a 
course, if at least 50 would 
attend. More than 100 
pledged their support. 

We built our course, 
using as a foundation the 
topical index of contents 
in ‘‘Wills, Estates and 
Trusts’’ by Conyngton, 
Knapp, and Pinkerton. 
We used as_ reference 
books the ‘‘Short Course 
in Trust Department Op- 
eration’’ and ‘‘Trust 
Functions Simplified*’ by 
R. R. Bixby. 


crease their value as 


trust officers. 


2 


personnel ask for it. 


Have all speakers write 
¢ their addresses and then 


coordinate them. 


Create a desire for your 
* course, but make your in 


Courses of Study 
Outlined 


There were 19 subjects 

all, assigned to 14 
speakers. The talks were 
divided into eight groups, 
each group to take one 
meeting, as follows: 

1. History of trust 
property and transfers of 


. Then you can prevent any omissions 


and overlapping of subject material. 


Fifty minutes is the limit any speaker 
can hold his audience. 


. Give the audience time for relaxation 


at the end of each talk. 


property— Wills. 

2. Estates of deceased 
persons—probating and 
contesting wills. Operat- 
ing duties of court trust 
company development, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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The foundry that uses the hand methods of only a few years ago is very likely to lose money for 
its owners because foundries with modern equipment produce with fewer men and so can sell much 
more cheaply. Bankers need to keep abreast of such developments in order to protect their loans. 


Obsolescence Endangers Loans 


ACHINERY or products that go out of style may 
ruin a manufacturing business. It is essential that 
bankers see to it that borrowers keep their plants up to date. 


FACTORY can not derive the 
full benefits and profits that 
spring from mechanical efficiency un- 
less it keeps its machinery absolutely 
up to date, following the progress of 
invention closely and utilizing the 
very best, most modern devices that 
science makes available. 

This means that the men in charge 
of a manufacturing enterprise must 
be willing to junk things—to get rid 
of them summarily when they have 
outlived their usefulness. And they 
must caleulate matters from the 
“‘actuarial’’ standpoint—as our in- 
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By DR. JULIUS KLEIN 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


surance friends would say—estimat- 
ing the ‘‘life-prospects’’—in such a 
way that they can scrap outworn 
equipment without suffering any 
serious financial loss as a_ result. 
This is of vital interest to bankers. 
because old and inappropriate ma- 
chinery means lower profits and re- 
dueed credit standing. 

Our American junk piles have 
never been so high as they are now. 
If you are a superficial observer, you 
probably have regarded these junk 
piles as signs of profligate waste. 
Doubtless you have seen them 





through train windows, as you 
whirled through factory districts. 
And if you thought about them at 
all, you may have been repelled and 
shocked. 

But if so, you were wrong. Those 
piles of discarded machinery, of 
cast-off equipment, are impressive 
monuments to American progress! 
They are there because factory man- 
agers, in general, prefer to have the 
junk piles outside their factories in- 
stead of inside and in use. 

Those heaps of junk are actually 
milestones, marking our industrial 
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advancement. They are the visible 
evidence of our eagerness to shake off 
the deadening palsy of archaic tradi- 
tions, antiquated methods, and out- 
of-date equipment. 

Our industrial junk-heaps indicate 
a general determination to cope with 
or avoid the evils of obsolescence. 
When considered in connection with 
industrial processes or factory ma- 
chinery, obsolescence has two faces, 
like the Roman god Janus. One is 
propitious—the other is menacing. 

Obsolescence means that prozress 
has been made. A piece of equip- 
ment or a manufacturing method be- 
comes obsolete only because some- 
thing better has been discovered. If 
we are capable of dealing swiftly 
and effectively with the situation 
thus created and utilize the new and 
better things at once, obsolescence? 
will be for us a favoring factor, en- 
abling us to go ahead to more ad- 
mirable achievements. 

But if the situation proves too 
much for us—if some change in in- 
dustry, some shift in trade, catches us 
unawares—if we neglect 
the warning signals, ob- 
solescence of equipment 
may prove a malady in- 
deed. Its reaction may 
be sudden—felling the 
unfortunate victim with 
the devastating power of 
a paralytie stroke. Or it 
may be slower, more 
‘‘wasting’’ in its pro- 


eress. 





Scientific D’scovery 

Brings Obsolescence 

Let us take one or two 
of the eases in which the 
action of obsolescence 
has been most drastic. 
Scientific discovery 
plays, here, the major 
role. A lone scientist, in 
his laboratory, browsing 
over his microscopes and 
test-tubes, is capable of 
rendering some great in- 
dustrial activity abrupt- 
ly obsolete—with one 
fell swoop. Let us see 
how that occurs. 

A well-known Ameri- 
can company recently 
built three factories for 
one of its products. Be- 
fore any one of these 
plants turned a wheel, 
they were rendered use- 
less through the develop. 
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ment of a new manufacturing process. 

In 1925 many American plants 
were making wood alcohol by the 
old-fashioned method of distilling 
hard wood. That activity repre- 
sented many millions of dollars. The 
manufacturers felt that everything 
was satisfactory. Now, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce maintains at 
Berlin a special chemical trade com- 
missioner. One day we received a 
report from him saying that German 
scientists were developing a brand- 
new method for the making of syn- 
thetic wood alcohol (or ‘‘methanol,’’ 
as it is more properly termed). Our 
Chemical Division realized at onee 
the tremendous importance of that. 





Outstanding Facts 
About Obsolescence 


1. Our American junk piles have never been 
so high as now. 


2. Those piles of discarded machinery are 
impressive monuments to American progress. 


3. Better have obsolete machinery in junk 
piles than inside the factory where their oper- 
ation means a loss. 


4. A piece of equipment becomes obsolete 
only because something better has been 
discovered. 


5. If a loan officer insists that a manufac- 
turer borrower keep his equipment up to the 
minute, obsolescence will be a favoring factor. 


6. Factories sometimes go out of date before 
they are completed, unless foresight has re- 
sulted in plans that are readily adjusted to 
changing conditions. 


7. Bankers and manufacturers alike should 
secure current bulletins of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce to be warned of impending 
changes in industry. 


8. Unremitting research is essential to pro- 
tect an enterprise against loss from obsolescence. 





It immediately sent out a circular to 
the men in the American industry, 
telling them what was happening and 
apparently about to happen. With 
one exception, the wood-distilling 
enterprises paid no attention to this 
—and took no measures to meet the 
swiftly looming threat. 


Ten months later, 50,000 gallons 
of synthetic methanol from Europe 
were delivered without warning at 
the port of New York. The bomb- 
shell had burst—the thunder bolt 
had struck home! 


A species of panic seized the wood- 
distilling interests of this country. 
Representatives hastened to Wash- 
ington. ‘‘Why didn’t you tell ns 
about this?’’ was their anguished 
ery. The effective answer was ‘‘We 
DID!’’—and there was the circular 
to prove it. 


In certain instances it is almost 
impossible to parry the blow that 
obsolescence deals; one can do little 
but abandon the old activity and go 
into something different. Sometimes 
modifications, shifts, and 
readjustments may be 
made—a new line of 
procedure may be fol- 
lowed—a new goal may 
be attacked with success. 
Very often, all that is 
necessary is to keep fully 
abreast of developments 
and acquire new and 
better equipment as that 
becomes available. 


Rapid Changes In 
Metals 


But this is not always 
so simple as it may 
sound. The _ necessary 
changes are often dras- 
tic. Some of us are won- 
dering whether another 
sweeping change im- 
pends in the field of ma- 
chine tools, for example. 

Some years ago the 
machine shops of this 
country were introduced 
to high-speed steel. 
which will cut perhaps 
five times as effectively 
as the carbon steel that 
was previously used. 
These high-speed steels 
depend largely for their 
superiority on tungsten 
—a metal that comes 
mainly from the interior 


(Continued on page 52) 
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The modern vault door repels the burglar because he knows that he cannot penetrate it, even with 
modern torches. This beautiful vault entrance was designed by Tilghman Moyer Co., bank archi- 
tects and engineers for the Easton National Bank, Easton, Pa. The vault door was made by Diebold 
Safe and Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Counsellor, Protective Equipment, Illinois Bankers Association 


HE protection of a bank’s assets 
against bandits has been going on 
in a sort of pendulum style for years. 
First the bandit would try one 
method. Then the banker would 
protect himself against that method 
and the bandit would seek out an- 
other method of attack. It was not 
so many years ago that the bank’s 
vaults were protected with a door so 
thin that it could be easily burned 
through with an acetylene torch. 
These doors, of course, were made 
for an age that preceded the use of 
the acetylene torch, but crooks soon 
found that while the door resisted 
other attacks it could be penetrated 
with this new type of device. Then 
it was necessary to make vault doors 
thicker and of better materials so 
that the torch could not open them. 
The burglar saw that he was 
foiled, so he turned to daylight hold- 
ups. He soon discovered that this 
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Let’s Get Ready For 


The Burglar’s Next Attack 


By FRED FINK, JR. 


was the bank’s weak point. He was 
able to get away with a large amount 
of money without much work. It 


To Prevent Vault 
Burglaries 


1. Use a modern door 
with sufficient thickness to 
repel torch attacks. 

2. Reinforce the walls 


with tested reinforcing 
metal. 


3. Install a 1% inch steel 
vault lining made of 3 over- 
lapping thicknesses of 
plates, with an air space 
between walls and lining. 


was an easier job than to try to burn 
through a vault door. 


Protection Against Holdups 


Now bankers are protecting them- 
selves against daylight holdups, and 
as holdup prevention progresses, it 
will, before long, be necessary for the 
burglar to turn to another means of 
getting the bank’s cash. Without a 
doubt, he is already studying to de- 
termine what may be some other 
weak point in the bank’s armour. 

It is a good thing for us to think 
ahead of the burglar, if we can, and 
to try to determine what his next at- 
tack will be. We can then prepare 
for it and so protect our resources 
that the burglar will be foiled before 
he starts. 

There are some vaults that are now 
impervious to burglarious attacks, 
but a good many are not and the 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Savings Statistics Needed 


To Increase Profits On Time 


HAT should we know about our 
savings business that only fig- 
ures can tell? 

If we are to operate with proper 
intelligence, we must record, classify 
and analyze our own experience— 
day by day, month by month, year 
by year. We must seek in our busi- 
ness certain ‘‘master facts’’ or prin- 
ciples which will guide us in deter- 
mining and executing policies and in 
directing operations. 

Let us emphasize one fact right 
here—barrels of money are wasted 
by banks that gather volumes of 
statistics and then fail to make use 
of them. 

The main object of statistics in 
any business is to determine stand- 
ards by which to value and guide 
current performance and in terms 
of which to estimate future perform- 
ance. Never start compiling a lot of 
figures without first asking yourself 
these questions : 

‘What do I want to know?”’ 

‘* Will these statistics tell me?”’ 


Operating Costs 


Since no two banks seem to classify 
expense in the same way, I shall not 
attempt to delve deeply into the field 
of cost accounting, but there are two 
definite plans which will fit almost 
any operating condition. One plan 
is based upon the average number of 
transactions per account while the 
other divides the operating expenses 
between the active accounts and the 
inactive ones. 

In my opinion, every bank should 
know the total number of transac- 
tions passing through the savings 
department in the course of a year. 

In arriving at the operating ex- 
penses, every item of necessary op- 
erating expense, including advertis- 
ing and a proportion of the senior 
officer’s salaries, should be included. 


The Profit Line 


In the downtown Chicago banks, 
a savings account must average 
around $150 to pay its own way. 
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By WM. B. BOSWORTH 


Asst. Secretary, Chicago Board of Trade 


Formerly with the Peoples Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


Four Cost Figures 
That Should Be 


Compiled 


1. The average cost of 
handling each transaction 


2. The average handling 
cost per account 


3. The average salary cost 
per transaction 


4. The average cost of 
securing new savings 
accounts 


v 


This is based on the average han- 
dling cost plus an average interest 
charge of from 2.7% to 2.8% per 
annum. In one bank, which made a 
division in its cost analysis between 
active and inactive accounts, the 
profit line of an inactive account 
was found to be about $36. 


Income Statistics 


Officials charged with the respon- 
sibility of investing savings deposits 
should have such statistics as the fol- 
lowing : 

A. Investments in real estate 
mortgages. 
Pereentage of metguae to 
total assets 
Number of loans and average 
amount 
Pereentage of loans at various 
rates to total amount of 
mortgage loans 


Deposits 


Number and amount of mort- 
gages past due 

Amount of ae matur- 
ing in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years 

Zone charts. showing the num- 
ber and amount of mortgage 
investments in various see- 
tions with percentage in 
each section to total amount 
of mortgage loans 

Relative yield in each section 

Average yield on total mort- 
gage investments. 

BR. Investments in bonds and 
other securities and cash in 
banks 

Percentage of total bond in. 
vestments to total assets 
Percentage of each type of 
bond to total amounts in- 

vested in bonds 
Percentage of deposits in 

banks to total assets 
Percentage yield on each class 


Miscellaneous Statistics 


Separate analyses should be made 
of special types of accounts such as 
school savings, Christmas clubs, and 
so on. Some banks find it desirable 
to classify their depositors according 
to geographical location, vocation, 
or race. 

Personnel officers usually keep 
statistics which indicate the rate of 
turnover of employees. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that one 
of the principal benefits of having 
accurate statistics of your own busi- 
ness is that you are in position to 
compare your experience with that 
of other banks and with statistics of 
all types of business which have a 
direct influence upon savings de- 
posits. 


This busy world hums with work 
because many men are at jobs for 
which they have the ability and for 
which they have a liking. It is not a 
busy world because they have been 
stimulated by being divided into 
teams for a production contest.— 
Donald Laird. 
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“Mr. Wetherill, you know how the margin of profit in the hardware specialty business has been growing steadily 
smaller. It is all due to evils which can’t very well be remedied by any one concern working independently, so 
I’ve decided that we need a trade association in our field.” 


Cliff Wetherill Starts 


Hunt For Profit and Loss 


S a result, a Blithville industry is relieved of 
trade evils and put on a safer operating basis. 


LOW-HUNG, high-powered car 

dashed up Main Street and came 
to a stop in front of the Blithville 
National. 

Cliff Wetherill, who had been star- 
ing absentmindedly out of the win- 
dow, came suddenly to attention. 

**Look, John,’’ he called to the 
loan teller, ‘‘there’s a front-wheel- 
drive car. That’s not owned in this 
county. I’ll bet that fellow is from 
Chieago.’’ 

Meanwhile a slim, smartly dressed 
young man had jumped out of the 
ear and hurried into the bank. 

“T’ll have to explain what I’m 
interested in very rapidly,’’ the 
stranger began, ‘‘ because I’ve got to 
be in Chicago by seven o’clock to- 
night. My name’s Gainesboro, vice 
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By DON KNOWLTON 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


president of the Jones & Courtland 
Co. in Chieago, hardware specialties. 
You’re Mr. Wetherill, aren’t you?’’ 

Cliff nodded. 

‘‘Well,’’ Gainsboro went on, ‘‘to 
get down to business—if you’ve fol- 
lowed the trade, you know that al- 
though the industry as a whole has 
been increasing its volume, its 
margin of profit has been growing 
steadily smaller. In fact, it’s come 
to the point where I think we’ve got 
to do something about it. 

‘*Now all of us know, in a general 
way, what our sins have been: We’ve 
made too many lines, too many num- 
bers in each line, tried to cover too 
much territory, held too many re- 
tail outlets, indulged in unprofitable 
price-cutting, and lagged behind in 


taking advantage of laboratory re- 
search and engineering surveys. But 
these evils are all of the sort that 
can’t very well be remedied by any 
one concern working independently. 
So I decided a year or so ago that 
what we needed was a trade associa- 
tion in our field.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ Wetherill agreed. 

‘“Well,’’ Gainsboro went on, ‘‘I 
got the most of the Chicago people 
lined up, and then I made a complete 
swing around the territory within 
300 or more miles of Chicago, trying 
to bring the rest of them into line. 
I’ve met with surprising success, but 
Ive struck a snag right here in your 
county.’’ 

Cliff Wetherill grinned. 
mean Zeke Carter?’’ 


“You 
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‘*That’s the man,’’ said Gainsboro. 
‘*He simply won’t listen to anything 
I have to say. He’s suspicious. He 
thinks I’m a city slicker trying to 
put something over on him. Besides, 
he distrusts me because we’re com- 
petitors of his. 


The Banker’s Help Is Important 


‘‘But we need him in the picture. 
He controls this territory and he does 
a big business in terms of volume. 
Now, of course, we can go ahead 
without him, and will, if necessary— 
but you know how much harder it is 
to put over a plan of unified action 
in case there is one rambunctious in- 
dependent pulling the other way.’’ 

‘*T gather,’’ Cliff remarked, ‘‘ that 
you want me to see what I can do 
with Carter.’’ 

‘‘That’s exactly what I want,’’ 
Gainsboro agreed. ‘‘Of course, I 
don’t want you to put yourself 
out—’”’ 

‘‘No trouble at all,’’ Cliff said. 
**T’ll sound him out next time I see 
him.”’ 

‘*And let me know, will you,”’ 
asked Gainsboro. ‘‘Now, I’ve got to 
run. I’d like to take time to explain 
to you all we’re trying to do with 
the new association, but I can’t—so 
I’ll simply leave with you an outline 
of our program which I’ve got ready 
to read at the first general meeting. 
Good-bye !”’ 

Gainsboro ran out the door, leaped 
into the car, stepped on the gas, and 
was gone. 

‘*Whew!’’ exclaimed Cliff to the 
loan teller, who had kept one ear 
open to the conversation. ‘‘I don’t 
wonder Zeke kicked him out. I’d 
like to have listened to that inter- 
view. It must have looked like a 
humming-bird trying to sell a bill of 
goods to a settin’ hen.”’ 

That evening Cliff Wetherill took 
home with him the sheaf of papers 
which Gainsboro had left. The first 
thing the next morning he called for 
the figures as to Carter & Co.’s bal- 
ances, loans, and financial state- 
ments. 


Cliff Sets Carter To Figuring 


‘“‘By the way, John,’’ -he said, 
finally, to the loan teller, ‘‘about that 
$5,000 note of Zeke Carter’s coming 
due next Thursday—don’t just re- 
new that as usual. Tell him I want 
to see him first.’’ 

The following Thursday morning 
a dark-haired,  belligerent-looking 
gentleman, with piercing eyes and a 
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square chin, stepped briskly into the 
Blithville National and sat down op- 
posite Cliff Wetherill without saying 
a word. Cliff’s eyes were apparently 
glued to a stack of correspondence. 

‘*Well, here I am,”’ said the visitor 
finally. 

Cliff looked up. 

‘Well, if it isn’t Zeke Carter!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘Mighty glad to see you, 
Zeke. You haven’t paid me a eall in 


” months.”’ 


‘Well, we’re even, aren’t we?’’ 
asked Carter. ‘‘I haven’t seen you 
hanging around my plant very much 


v 


These Six 
Questions Started 
A Hunt for Losses 


1. Do you know where 
you’re making money and 
where you're losing it? 

2. Which sizes do you 
handle at a profit? 


3. Which of your accounts 
represent profit, and which 


loss? 

4. How many times does 
each article turn over in a 
year? 

5. How much do deliver- 
ies and shipments cost you? 


6. Which of the new lines 
on the market do you con- 
sider are justified from a 
utility standpoint? 


Vv 


either. And you needn’t act so sur- 
prised about seeing me now. You 
sent for me. What do you want?’’ 

Cliff leaned back in his chair, sur- 
veying Carter through half-closed 
lids. 

‘“Zeke,’’ he began, ‘‘you’ve got a 
$5,000 note due today.’’ 

‘‘TIs that supposed to be news to 
me?’’ asked Zeke Carter. ‘‘Oh, I 
know what you’re up to. These bank- 
ers are all alike. You’re going to 
tell me you won’t renew that note. 
Just as soon as things begin to go a 
little hard for a fellow, you step in 
and start to squeeze.’’ 


‘*Why, what’s the matter?’’ asked 
Cliff. ‘‘Having an especially bad 
season? I know your profits have 
been going down, Zeke, for the last 
four years, but I thought you told 
me last time you saw me that things 
were looking better.’’ 

““Well,’’ said Zeke dryly, 
‘““They’re not any better. They’re 
worse. They’re getting worse every 
year. And now on top of everything 
else you start calling loans.’’ 

Cliff Wetherill chuckled. 


‘*‘Zeke,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll refuse to 
renew that note if you insist, but 
that wasn’t our intention. We'd 
planned to renew it for another 90 
days as usual. And you can have 
$20,000 more any time you want it.’ 

‘Then, what did you want to see 
me for?’’ asked Carter in amaze- 
ment. 


‘“Well,’’ Cliff answered, ‘‘I just 
got to figuring out a few days ago 
the rate of decline in your earnings, 
and if that same rate goes on for an- 
other 10 years you won’t be making 
any money at all, and then we'll have 
to do something about it. What’s the 
trouble in your business, Zeke?”’ 


Unfair Competition, The 
Common Excuse 


For a moment or two Carter was 
silent, drumming upon the desk with 
his thick fingers. 

**Oh,”’ he said, ‘‘it’s such a long 
story that I ean’t begin to tell you 
half of it. The trouble is with the 
confounded competition in the trade. 
I try to run my plant and my whole- 
saling business the way it ought to 
be run, but these pirates in Chicago 
and Milwaukee and St. Louis, and a 
dozen other cities, who are selling 
in the same territory I sell to, won't 
let me. 

‘*They keep cutting prices and in- 
troducing new numbers, and so I’ve 
got to cut prices and introduce new 
numbers like theirs. As fast as I cut, 
they cut a little more. They keep 
forcing their output through more 
and more retail outlets—and so I 
have to get more retail outlets to 
keep up with them. A lot of these 
things are done at a loss—that’s why 
my profits are going down. But | 
don’t dare not do them, or I’ll begin 
losing my trade.’’ 

‘“You don’t seem to have much 
affection for your competitors, ’’ com- 
mented Cliff. 

Carter snorted. 

‘‘They’re a bunch of cutthroats,”’ 
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‘‘Where d’you s’pose I got the five problems I put up to you, Zeke? I got them from the advance literature 
about the purposes and program of the trade association.” 


“By gosh, Cliff, if those fellows really mean to play ball, I'll play with ’em all right.’ 


he said. ‘‘I wouldn’t trust any one 
of them across the street.’’ 

“‘T suppose it’s true,’’ Cliff said, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘that you have to 
meet competition. Yet there’s no ob- 
ject in doing business, if you can’t 
make any profit. I’m wondering if 
you can’t work your way out of the 
difficulty you’re in, somehow, so that 
you can compete successfully and 
still make a profit? You must be 
making money in some lines in order 
to absorb your losses in others. Have 
you made a cost analysis, Zeke? Do 
you know where you’re making 
money and where you’re losing it?’’ 

‘“‘Only in a general way,’’ Carter 
admitted. 

**Well,’’ Cliff suggested, ‘‘take 
your plant to start with—as I under- 
stand it, you manufacture a lot of 
your own stuff as well as running a 
wholesale business ?’’ 

Carter nodded. 

“*T don’t know the names of those 
doodads you make,”’ Cliff went on, 
“but take one item, for instance. 
Let’s call it gadgets. Suppose, to meet 
the demands of the trade, you make 
gadgets in 17 sizes. Which ones of 
those sizes do you sell enough of to 
make a profit on, and which sizes do 
you take a loss on just to have them 
in stock ?”’ 
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What Trade 
Associations 


Make Possible 


1. Standardization and 
simplification. 

2. Elimination of unprof- 
itable outlets. 


3. Discontinuance of 
unprofitable items. 


4, Analysis and allocation 
of delivery costs. 


5. A research laboratory 
maintained by the associa- 
tion for the benefit of its 
members. 


v 


Little Known About Profits 


‘**T don’t know,’’ Carter answered. 
I’d have to study it out.’ 

‘Well, there’s one thing to look 
into,’’ Cliff suggested. ‘‘Now you 
spoke about getting more and more re- 
tail outlets. It costs you something to 
sell every customer, large or small. 


‘é 


Some of your accounts you know are 
profitable, and some of them you 
know aren't. It’s obvious that you’re 
not making money by having a sales- 
man travel 50 miles to sell a cus- 
tomer $7 worth of stuff. Which of 
your accounts represent profit, and 
which represent loss, do you know?”’ 

Carter pondered for a moment. 

‘‘That means an analysis of each 
account,”’ he said, ‘‘But I guess we 
ean do it.”’ 

‘‘Then there’s something else,’’ 
Cliff kept on. ‘‘Have you made an 
analysis of stock turnover in your 
wholesale business? How many 
times does each article turn over in 
a year? Which ones turn over fast 
enough to make you money, and 
which ones move so slowly that they 
represent an operating loss?”’ 

‘**Gosh, Cliff, what are you trying 
to do to me?’’ exclaimed Carter. 
‘*Have I got to get a corps of expert 
accountants out at my place to find 
out all these things ?”’ 

‘‘Well, anyhow,’’ Cliff urged, ‘‘I 
think you ought to get right after 
the job of analyzing your lines manu- 
factured, and your accounts, and 
your turnover, and your delivery 
eosts, and you won’t need a whole 
army of accountants either. Get in 
one good extra man—there’s a boy 

(Continued on page 56) 
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How Handwriting Reveals 


Your Fitness For Bank Work 


CRIPT that indicates the account- 
ant, the organizer, and the salesman. 


Each is distinctive. No two go together. 


UMANITY is divided into two 
great classes—people who are 
average and those above the average. 
Specimen No. 2 is the writing of 
one who is eminently fitted for 
bookkeeping or accounting. To the 
inexperienced eye, the script may 
not appear outstanding, since but 
little ink is used. However, this light 
pressure brings out the personal 
modesty, temperate habits and a 
manner that is unobtrusive. 


Such writing, when well spaced, 
shows the well-ordered mind, much 
stability and reliability. 

The calm appearance of the script 
assures composure under all cireum- 
stances. He would approach any 
proposition systematically, with an 
inward eye trained to discover errors 
and rectify mistakes. It is the writ- 
ing of one who is naturally equipped 
for accounting, systematizing and 
collating. The straight base lines, 
show unusual honesty. He could 
qualify as’a bank teller, but his 
talent is figures. 

Another talent in such writing is 
farming! That is why so many ac- 
countants turn to the soil in later life. 

Uncanny power for organization is 
expressed in the style of penmanship 
in No. 3. Such writers should turn 
their attention towards organization 
and building, for therein lies un- 
paralleled success. They will clean 
out all the dead spots in a bank or 
great business institution and intro- 
duce new ideas that insure success. 

The excellent versatility, which is 
shown by the variable size of the 
small letters; the equal pressure and 
swift and sure formation of words, 
showing the alert mind, all indicate 
organization ability. 

The dwindling finals, or the letters 
at the end of the words being smaller 
than at the beginning, show much 
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By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 


diplomacy, tact, and shrewdness, 
without which no new ideas, depar- 
tures and methods can be success- 
fully introduced into a bank or insti- 
tution. 

Such writers do not make success- 
ful accountants, for they have but 


derstands the value of silence, for he 
gathers his letters together carefully, 
He won’t talk himself out of his sale. 

When the signature of a salesman 
is ornate and too flourishing, it be- 
speaks the insufferable trait of ego. 
While temporarily successful, these 
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The successful salesman always reveals his talents in his handwriting (No. 1 
above). No. 2 is the accountant, and No. 3 is the organizer. 


little patience for detail that to them 
would mean drudgery. 

When people use pen formations 
similar to specimen No. 1, you may 
be sure that their real success lies in 
selling. Banks with security depart- 
ments would be very unwise to place 
in the sales force the first two 
writers mentioned. They would be 
utterly worthless as salesmen, for 
that is not their line. Yet it is a fact 
that such writers often occupy the 
position of salesmen. 


The real salesman must write 
rapidly, with vigor and assurance. 
The signature must show energy and 
but few flourishes. He must have 
vision, and this is supplied by the 
tall loops above the lines. 

The pointed style and pronounced 
connections of sample No. 3 indicate 
the writer’s lingual flow—yet he un- 


writers never seem able to keep their 
customers, since they usually at- 
tempt to put over ‘‘hot’’ sales talk 
and often the explanation of the se- 
eurity is not exactly honest. The 
supreme egotism of such a one soon 
is recognized by the customer and he 
does not come back. 


Modesty, and honesty are con- 
comitants in the sales department of 
any institution, and the flowery 
writer seldom possesses these admir- 
able traits. 


It is strange how many people 
there are who have not found their 
talent or their ability to do some one 
thing well. Out of 200 written appli- 
cations submitted to an Eastern firm 
for the position of sales manager, the 
author found but two fitted for the 
job—yet each one of these applicants 
felt equipped for the work. 
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Rice farmers have led in the universal use of tractors. The soft land used for rice culture can be traveled over more efficiently with 
tractors. They are used for both plowing and harvesting. They effect a saving of 65 to 70% in labor costs and cut the man power required. 


Machinery Reduces Crop Costs 


EW developments and improve- 

ments in farm machinery are re- 
sulting in a great saving of labor 
and, in many instances, have mate- 
rially reduced farm production 
costs. The use of the combine-har- 
vester-thresher, in the Great Plains 
and in the Corn Belt, is an outstand- 
ing example. But there is scarcely 
an important agricultural area that 
is not effecting savings through im- 
proved machinery or through the 
introduction of machinery already 
well-known in other sections. 


Harvesting Costs Reduced 
24 Cents A Bushel 


In response to the widespread and 
urgent demands for practical and 
unbiased information in regard to 
farm equipment, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with many states, is watching closely 
the new developments in machinery 
and, in some instances, has made de- 
tailed studies of performances and 
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By C. B. SHERMAN 


United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


costs with very interesting results. 

Many specific examples of savings 
with the combine could be cited. For 
instanee, one farmer in Kansas on 
his 200-acre wheat crop, reduced his 
harvesting and threshing costs by 24 
cents a bushel through changing 
from a binder and _ stationary 
thresher to a combine-harvester- 
thresher. Under the old way, the 
eost of harvesting (including cut- 
ting, twine, and shocking) and for 
hauling bundles, threshing, and 
delivering the grain to the elevator, 
amounted to 32 cents a bushel. The 
next year, a combine was used and 
with about the same acreage and 
production, the cost of harvesting, 
threshing, and delivering the crop to 
the elevator was 8 cents a bushel. 

A study of combine costs in five 
states shows that the total charge for 
harvesting and threshing 275 acres, 
the average acreage harvested with 
a 10-foot combine in the Corn Belt, 
is about $1.95 per acre, as compared 


with $3.64 per acre when the work 
is done with two binders and a hired 
stationary-thresher. In the Great 
Plains the cost of combining 640 
acres of wheat with a 16-foot com- 
bine was $1.65 per acre, as compared 
with $3.55 per acre when the work 
was done with three binders and a 
stationary thresher, and $3.13 for 
two headers and a custom thresher. 


Immense Savings With Combines 


Direct cash or out-of-pocket ex- 
pense, if the help of two men is 
available, amounts to 34 cents per 
acre for a 10-foot combine in the 
Corn Belt as compared with $2.03 
for harvesting with binders and 
threshing with a custom thresher. 
In the Great Plains the out-of- 
pocket expenses for the 16-foot com- 
bine is 33 cents per acre as com- 
pared with $2.10 and $2.35 per acre, 
respectively, for the binders and 
headers when the threshing is done 
with a eustom thresher. 
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The acreages on which combines of 
different sizes will be economical and 
a comparison of the cost of combin- 
ing with other methods of harvest- 
ing and threshing have been worked 
out by the federal investigators for 
the different regions. Considerable 
additional data relative to other 
phases of harvesting were also col- 
lected from wheat growers. 


Rice Growers The Biggest 
Tractor Users 


Rice growers use tractor-drawn 
machinery to a greater extent than 
does any other group of farmers in 
the United States. Ten years ago 
tractors were extensively used by 
farmers of the leading rice-produe- 
ing districts of the prairies and, by 
1928, in the principal rice-producing 
county of Arkansas, one or more 
tractors were reported on practically 
every farm. These trac- 
tors are used to a con- 
siderable extent for pre- 
paring the seed bed but 
are used chiefly for har- 
vesting. 

Development of the 
power take-off has been 
of especial value to the 
rice growers, for pre- 
viously it was often 
necessary to equip the 
binders for harvesting 
rice with auxiliary gas 
engines to give sufficient 
tractive power under 
field conditions. 


65 to 75% of Labor 
Saved 


The use of tractors 
and tractor-operated ma- 
chinery for growing rice 
has effected a saving of 
labor of from 65 to 75% 
for such operations as 
plowing, discing, and 
harvesting, as compared 
with the labor used for 
performing these opera- 
tions with horse-drawn 
equipment. 

Rice growers of the 
prairie regions who use 
tractors for harvesting, 
and to some extent for 
preparing and seeding 
the crop, and who thresh 
their crop with a station- 
ary thresher, usually use 
less than 5 days of labor 
for growing, harvesting 
and threshing an acre of 
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uses of equipment. 


rice that yields 50 bushels. Contrast 
this with conditions in China, a great 
rice-producing country, where small- 
sized machinery operated by animal 
power is used, and where the crop is 
harvested with a sickle and threshed 
by hand methods. About 50 days of 
labor is used in China for growing, 
harvesting, and threshing an acre of 
rice that yields about 50 bushels. 

In the Black Prairie belt of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, hay-making 
practices on farms of varying equip- 
ment have been studied and com- 
pared. To take an illustration—ex- 
pressed in terms of man labor—on a 
farm that mowed with a tractor, an 
average of only 0.57 hours was 
necessary to cut a ton of hay in a 
field yielding at the rate of % ton 
per acre and an average of 0.29 hours 
was needed when the yield was at 
the rate of 1 ton per acre; whereas 


Savings Effected by 
Modern Machines 


1. Harvesting costs cut 24 cents a bushel on 
wheat by changing to a combine. 


2. The average cost of harvesting 275 acres are 
with a 10-foot combine is $1.95 as compared 
with $3.64 per acre with two binders and a 
hired stationary-thresher. 

3. The average cost per acre of harvesting 
640 acres of wheat with a 16-foot combine is 
$1.65 as compared with $3.55 with three bind- 
ers and a stationary thresher, and $3.13 for 
two headers and a custom thresher. 


4. Tractors and tractor-operated machinery 
used for growing rice has saved from 65 to 75% 
in labor for plowing, discing, and harvesting. 

5. The horse-operated cotton farm requires 
169.4 days of man labor and 647.8 of horse 
work. The tractor-operated farm requires 71.8 
days of man labor and 66.2 days of tractor 
labor. 


6. Savings are effected through the new 
The duck-foot cultivator 
has decreased the labor of tillage operations 
since introduced in the Northern Great Plains. 


7. Sometimes a saving is made through the 
use of a different type of equipment. A change 
from two sulky rakes to two side delivery 
rakes and one sulky rake, saved a sheep farmer 
the labor of six men, or $24 a day. 


the farmer who mowed with 3 horses 
and an 8-foot mower used 1.33 hours 
on the % ton yield and 0.67 hours 
on the 1 ton yield. 


Less Labor Needed On 


Cotton Farms 


As a result of a detailed study of 
52 large-scale cotton farms in the 
Corpus Christi area of Texas, typical 
‘*set-ups’’ were developed for a 200- 
acre cotton farm, one operated by 
animal power and the other operated 
by tractor power. The operations 
considered were cutting stalks, rak- 
ing, bedding, harrowing, planting, 
cultivating, and poisoning. 

Omitting here a consideration of 
the details, the set-up for the horse- 
operated farm shows the total num- 
ber of days of man labor required as 
169.4 and the total number of days 
of horse work as 647.8. This would 
mean about 86 days for 
each of two crews of one 
man and four horses. 
The set-up for the trac- 
tor-operated farm shows 
the total number of days 
of man labor required as 
71.8 and the total for 
tractor as 66.2. 

Sometimes savings 
brought about 
through the new uses of 
equipment. Thus the 
duck-foot cultivator, 
which has been used to a 
limited extent along the 
Pacific Coast for more 
than 30 years, has re- 
cently been successfully 
introduced in the wheat 
belt. Here it decreased 
labor for summer fallow- 
ing and for preparing 
land for small grains. 

Sometimes a saving is 
made through the use of 
a different type of equip- 
ment. An Idaho farmer 
who cuts 500 acres of 
alfalfa three times a 
year and uses 5 mowers, 
recently changed from 
using two sulky rakes, 
to using two side deliv- 
ery rakes and one sulky 
rake, and used a slightly 
different method of 
work. He made a 
straight saving of 6 men 
or $24 per day for his 
three harvests. 
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HE loan value of a building is 

distinctly a matter of relativity, 
and a complex one. For it is neces- 
sary, not only to take into considera- 
tion the present value of the build- 
ing, but its value during the life of 
the loan. Too, there’s the relative 
value of a building’s location now 
and later, taking into account the 
probable development of the loca- 
tion. 

If the district is predominantly 
residential now, it may easily become 
commercial within a few years. And 
what will the building be worth then? 
Can it be adapted to meet the new 
conditions imposed on it by the grow- 
ing city? 

These problems in relativity are, 
of course, part of the everyday work 
of the loan officer. In solving them, 
he tries to have at his command not 
only knowledge of economic, indus- 
trial and civie trends and tendencies. 
He also wants to know something of 
what to expect from the materials 
with which a building is constructed. 


The Basic Law of Architecture 


The basic law of modern architec- 
ture is this: Form follows function. 
Consequently, the banker who is 
asked to evaluate a building must 
determine whether or not the build- 
ing adequately follows this rule. A 
theatre should be, obviously, a thea- 
tre and not a garage. If its form does 
not suggest its function, it is bound 
to be handicapped to some extent 
from the start. 

It is of even greater importance 
that a building constitute a long-time 
practical asset. The one building 
material that actually becomes 
stronger as it grows older is con- 
erete. The reason for this is chem- 
ical; its benefits are physical and of 
first importance in any consideration 
of the useful life of a building. 

The first line of defense in a build- 
ing’s war with obsolescence is struc- 
tural integrity. If it has not the 
physical ability to withstand the at- 
tacks of weather, corrosive moisture 
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Architects have discovered that concrete for 
business buildings, up to 15 stories, provides a 
strong, eee pois adaptable, and economically 
maintained building. Decorative features give 
character to this monolithic building of the 
National Bank of Commerce of Los Angeles. 


Six Elements That 
Determine Loan 


Values of Buildings 


1. The sale value of the 
building during the life of 
the loan as compared to the 
present value. 

2. The relative value of 
the location now or later. 

3. The adaptability of the 
building to uses other than 
that for which it is built. 

4. Ability of the structur- 
al materials to withstand the 
attacks of weather, corrosive 
moisture, and hard use. 

5. Relative fire safety. 

6. Economical mainte- 
nance. 


How Structural Items Largely Determine 


Loan Values Of Buildings 


By WYATT BRUMMITT 


and hard use, its value will fall 
rapidly and its worth, on a loan basis, 
will decrease correspondingly. If a 
structure cannot perform the work 
for which it was designed, it is ob- 
solete. 

Then there are the secondary lines 
of defense in the siege which obso- 
lescence directs at every building. 
These are firesafety and economical 
maintenance. 

Unless a building is firesafe, it is 
not considered modern. Firesafety 
is much more a matter of prevention 
than of cure. Except in rare cases, 
a fire should be considered as a badge 
of shame for the architects and 
builders of the burned building. And 
the stigma attached to it might rea- 
sonably be extended to include those 
who made the loan on the job. 

Naturally, the all-conerete struc- 
ture is unique in its ability to 
weather fire hazards. And the fire 
hazard is one of the most potent 
factors in obsolescence. 


Low Maintenance Essential 


Finally, a building that ‘‘eats its 
head off’’ in up-keep and repairs 
does not commend itself to the loan 
officer. It involves a lien on the prop- 
erty, a needless drain on its resources 
and income. 


Mr. Einstein delves casually into 
the realm of the fourth dimension. 
It belongs in his general conception 
of relativity. And, generally speak- 
ing the fourth dimension involves 
time. Let time therefore be the 
fourth dimension by which every 
building project is measured, the 
time of its useful life, the time of its 
appropriateness, the time of its 
structural safety and the time of its 
greatest efficiency. 


The loan officer who goes at his 
work in terms of relativity and the 
fourth dimension is well equipped. 


Try to visualize beyond your job- 
limits of today; then work on this 
magnified job perspective. 
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17 New Business Plans 


That Brought Accounts 


1. Suitable literature placed in their pay 
envelopes paved the way to from 200 to 400 
accounts each from employees of several fac- 
tories for one Chicago bank. 


2. An automobile racetrack or ‘‘speedway,” 
with miniature automobiles to show the rela- 
tive position of each team, was constructed by 
another bank to stimulate interest in the 
employees’ new business drive. 


3. Employees in a contest found the neigh- 
borhood stores, where their prospects congre- 
gated evenings, a profitable source of new 
accounts. 


4. If contest teams are separated, rather 
than having mixed teams of men and women, 
a friendly rivalry increases results. 


5. One new business worker secured a great 
number of accounts through the simple method 
of making friends at the window. 


6. “Flying squadrons” sent to neighborhood 
factories on paydays took currency to cash the 
workmen’s checks and at the same time solic- 
ited accounts. 


7. Accounts as large as $2,000 were secured 
from safe deposit box renters, who were re- 
quested by the vault custodian to open accounts 
with the bond coupons being clipped. 


8. The insured savings plan proved to be a 
potent lever to stimulate dormant accounts for 
a Pittsburgh bank. 


9. People who had acquired the habit of 
coming regularly to the bank to make monthly 
deposits in the insured savings plan were found 
by one bank to be a profitable source of new 
checking accounts. 
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10. Whole families were secured as depositors 
in one town because one member happened to 
have an insured savings account. 


11. A savings club made a prospect of every 
citizen in the community surrounding a Pitts- 
burgh bank, because it had something tangible 
to offer which other banks had not as yet 
offered. 


12. A Chattanooga bank obtained good 
results from advertisements run regularly in 
the newspapers, featuring copy designed to 
awaken in the reader his sense of duty to pro- 
vide for the welfare of his loved ones after his 
departure. 


13. A guessing contest at a “County Fair” 
with savings accounts as prizes gained many 
new friends and a fairly large mailing list of 
new prospects for one Illinois bank. 


14. Extra space set aside for use as a com- 
munity room by town organizations resulted 
in a 100% increase in deposits. 


15. A Louisiana bank has broken down the 
barrier of superstition and fear among the 
farmers in its community by taking the bank 
direct to the farmers through personal solici- 
tation and has been rewarded handsomely. 


16. A: Chicago bank, located in a foreign 
community, rented all its safe deposit boxes 
in ten weeks by means of advertising matter 
dropped in the mail boxes. 


17. Due to the policy of insisting that the 
depositor come into the bank to draw his 
Christmas Savings club money instead of being 
mailed a check, an Aurora, Illinois, bank con- 
verted 50% of such accounts into regular sav- 
ings accounts. 
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Arguments That Sell 
Industrial Savings Accounts 


The Third Article By This Author 


By M. GIDEON FARBER 


Assistant Vice President, Industrial Savings Division, Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


&f‘O AND talk to those guys 
there,’’ he snarled. 

The full length of the 20-year old 
giant loomed before me in the plumb- 
ing shop, and I stood transfixed to 
the spot, expecting murder to take 
place any minute. I had visions of 
a free-for-all melee. Any moment 
there would be a riot call, and per- 
haps a wagon full of bluecoats pounc- 
ing on us. 

The bank solicitor of industrial 
accounts has his thrills, and that 
plumbing shop adventure was one of 
them. There, in the center of the 
room stood the youthful gladiator 
who gave vent to the most pictur- 
esque display of linguistic bombshells 
imaginable. Yet, while his remarks 
were directed to me, they were meant 
to eut deeply into the hides of the 
dozen or so overalled and silent men 
who bent over their tasks. 

**Save! Save!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Sure 
I save. Look, I got a couple of bank 
books, and I’m a regular guy when 
it comes to saving. But why pick on 
me? Go and talk to those guys there, 
it’s them that should save. They 
ain’t got a cent they can eall their 
own. Ask them what they do with 
their money when they get paid. 
They blow it in, and when Monday 
¢<omes around they try to borrow a 
dime or a quarter for a cup of coffee. 

‘*Go and talk to those guys there. 
But it’s no use, they’re a bunch of 
bums. They call me a miser, a stingy 
guy, because they know I save, and 
got no use for beggars. Oh, I’m sick 
of this crowd. Why pick on me? Go 
and talk to those guys!”’ 

I had hardly expected this out- 
burst, right on the heels of the quiet 
talk which I had delivered to the 
group in the shop. The young giant 
of a plumber seemed to be the most 
intelligent of the lot, and for that 
reason he was the first to whom I ap- 
pealed for action. 

But I didn’t ‘‘go and talk to those 
guys.’’ That little shop was a battle 
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To successfully solicit savings from 
workmen, it is necessary to talk their 
own language. When this is done, many 
valuable accounts aresecured for the bank. 


Vv 


Pointers In Selling 
Savings Accounts 
to Employees 


1. Play one set of workers 
against another. 

2. Talk your prospects’ own 
language. 

3. Make quick replies to 
any sallies. 

4. When expedient, give 
the men time to think it over. 

5. Fit your selling psychol- 
ogy to the conditions. 

6. Be ready with an em- 
phatic answer to every 
question. 

7. Keep selling accounts, 
even in slack seasons. There’s 
always a way. 


ground of smoldering emotions. So, 
without further remarks I walked 
out. 

The following week I returned. 
Being careful to make no reference 
to the event of the past week, I 
launched into my talk on the neces- 
sity of systematic saving. Breath- 
lessly I waited for results. I have 
my record to prove that each of the 
men in the room, with the exception 
of the young giant who already was 
a past-master in the art of saving, 
signed up 100% for the saving plan. 


Fit Selling Psychology To 
Conditions . 


This is one of the many incidents 
that may be regarded as unusual be- 
cause, in each instance, I have had 
to employ a brand of selling psychol- 
ogy to fit the peculiar set of condi- 
tions. Had I attempted to continue 
with my sales talk on my initial visit 
to the plumbing shop, the results 
would have been exactly zero. Dur- 
ing the interval which separated my 
second call to the establishment, the 
message had evidently permeated the 
minds of the workers, and I needed 
only to broach it again, under more 
quieting conditions, to get a favor- 
able response. 

My reception was none too eager 
when I visited another plant in 
which, I discovered, the workers 
were separated into two distinct 
groups. The first group I accosted 
consisted of typical American work- 
men. They were seated around their 
noon-hour luncheon table, and they 
received my remarks in a_ jovial 
mood. 

‘*Eh, you want us to save money ?”’ 
several of them interrupted. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you go to those guys over 
there?’’ And they pointed to a group 
of Italian workmen eating their 
lunch in a far off corner of the room. 
‘*They save money !’’ 

I took the interruption good- 
naturedly, and decided right then 
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and there to capitalize it. Off I went 
to visit the group of Italians, and as 
I had expected, each of them was a 
saver. Even at that, practically all 
of them signed up for our payroll 
deduction plan. 

I returned to the group of Ameri- 
ean workmen, brandishing in their 
faces a stack of cards. 

‘*Yes, those fellows do save money, 
and here is the proof !’’ I admonished 
them in my most stern manner. ** You 
fellows ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, letting those fellows get the 
drop on you. Let me tell you, those 


Italians are providing for their 
future. When their children grow 


up they'll have enough money to buy 
this business, and your children will 
probably be working for them.”’ 

I knew right away that this argu- 
ment went through their skin, and 
what started out as a merry-making 
affair was now a serious matter. But 
at this point the serenity of the ocea- 
sion was interrupted by a swarthy 
individual. 

‘*Say, mister,’’ he yelled, ‘‘I’m an 
Italian, and I don’t save.’’ 

‘‘That’s why you belong here,’’ | 
shot back, ‘‘and not with your coun- 
trymen over there, who are more 
sensible about their money matters.”’ 

The American workmen enjoyed 
the joke heartily, and the rest was 
easy sailing for me. They signed up 
to the last man. 


Solicitor Must Be Quick-Witted 


The bank solicitor who goes forth 
to adventure in mill, mine and fae- 
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KEEP THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Hew do you keep the personal touch? 
Do you expect to maintain it by 
driving to work each morning and re- 
turning at night in your own automo- 
bile? And do you lunch at your club 
every noon, rubbing elbows only with 
your business or professional equals? 
Try riding the street car or bus 
several days a week. Try eating in 
restaurants along the avenue. You will 
obtain first-hand material that will give 
you a true picture of how the public 
mind operates and perhaps what it 
thinks of financial institutions in gen- 
eral and maybe even yours in particular. 
That vivacious conversation between the two 
flappers two seats ahead of you in the street car 
may not be about your bank but it will give youa 
slant on how the mass mind is operating on vari- 





I. I. Sperling, Assist- 
ant Vice President, The 
Cleveland Trust Co., Di- 
rector, Financial Adver- 
tisers Association. 






tory must be prepared to face the 
gaff in the form of a_ generous 
amount of horseplay. This is espe- 
cially so when called upon to address 
a group of foundry workers. At least 
one individual will listen to your 
brief talk, hands folded across his 
chest and eyes fixed on your person, 
ready to spring at you at the word 


‘*oo.’’ Most likely he is the union 
delegate who bears on his broad 


shoulders the responsibility of pro- 
tecting his ‘‘ wards’’ from the organ- 
ized propaganda of ‘‘capitalism.’’ 

Another group, such as one coim- 
posed of salesmen, necessitates a dif- 
ferent plan of attack. You may not 
think so, but salesmen are usually 
hard to sign up. As a rule they live 
up to their incomes, and after pay- 
ing for their fine clothes, which they 
must have, and for some of the things 
with which they could do well with- 
out, little or nothing is left for the 
bank aecount. 

Yet I have managed to sell large 
groups of salesmen, merely because I 
learned after a time to talk in their 
own language. In one automobile dis- 
tributing establishment, I talked on 
the same afternoon to two groups of 
salesmen on different floors. The men 
in one group were very much like 
the men in the second group. The 
conditiens under which I addressed 
them were equally ideal. And in 
cach instance, I used essentially the 
same arguments. Yet one group 
walked out on me without a single 
response, and the other group signed 
up 100%. 












ous things in general. On the other 
hand, one of the fair conversants may 
actually be “razzing’’ the teller who 
was discourteous to her the other 
morning or, conversely, she may be 
praising some phase of your bank’s 
service. 

And eat frequently in your company’s 
cafeteria for employees; that is if you 
have one. If not, frequent the lunch 
room where the tellers and bookkeepers 
eat. Here you will learn what the em- 
ployees think of the institution. There 
will be material galore for pep and 
morale editorials and articles in your house organ. 
And don’t sit at an officers’ or executives’ table. 
Join the ledger clerk and the messenger. 

If this be eavesdropping, make the most of it. 
It’s in a good cause. 





I realized ‘before I got to the see- 
ond group that I had made a mistake, 
and I would not make the same mis- 
take twice. A simple trick swung 
results during the second group con- 
ference. When I had ended my talk, 
I passed out cards, as is my usual 
procedure. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen,’’ I talked to 
them, ‘‘I want you to look at the 
eard. Right there, where I have my 
finger, is the famous dotted line. I 
I need not tell you what a dotted line 
means. If ever a dotted line meant 
so much in a man’s life, this is the 
dotted line. Some day it will bring 
you financial independence. ’’ 

Very often one group will be sold 
and another group in the same plant 
will not respond at all, through no 
fault of the solicitor. Most probably 
two sets of conditions existed. A talk 
to one group resulted in 100% re- 
sults, but it so happened when I ad- 
dressed another group in the same 
building the tension was broken by 
the noise of riveting machinery on 
an adjoining building. I lost all hope: 
of getting their attention again. 


How To Handle Men Who 


“Can’t Save” 


On one occasion I visited a plant 
in company with a banker. We got 
te talking to one of the workmen. 

‘*How can I save,’’ he complained 
bitterly ‘‘when I am making only 
$4.50 a day?’’ 

‘Well, young man,’’ the banker 
interposed, ‘‘you are now making 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Farmers — Merchants — Manufacturers 


How To Pick The Safe Risks 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


HE past is of value only as an 

index to the future. The earning 
of large profits in the past is no eri- 
terion of their continuance in the 
future, especially when fundamental 
changes take place either of an eco- 
nomic nature or in the management 
set up. 

Likewise, the fact that earnings 
have been unsatisfactory does not 
prove that they cannot be made ade- 
quate by competent leadership. 

The banker who is not able proper- 
ly to evaluate the economic situation 
locally faces the prospect of having 
bank profits adversely affected by de- 
elines in profit margins of concerns 
in his territory. 

When such events occur, the 
banker is forced into the business of 
merchandising, manufacturing, 
farming, and so on, which he neither 
desires nor is fitted to carry on profit- 
ably. Even when a slow line of this 
character is worked out eventually, 
the banker absorbs a certain meas- 
ure of loss, due to the tie-up of funds 
which might have been invested else- 
where to greater profit. 

It is obvious that the banker can- 
not be expected to possess an under- 
standing knowledge of every busi- 
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ness that will enable him to make a 
thorough economie analysis of every 
applicant for a line. He should, how- 
ever, have a working knowledge of 
his most important lines, so that he 
can quickly recognize any important 
changes. 

What he can do, however, is to 
make the borrower show definitely 
how he expects to pay back the loan. 
This forces him to draw up a more or 
less accurate estimate showing what 
he expects to produce, how he is go- 
ing to dispose of his production, 
what price he expects to get and what 
it is going to cost him to produce and 
sell that volume. 


How To Analyze A Business 


In a business of a simple type, 
such as farming, this may be as far 
as the economic analysis need go. If 
the banker has in his files data from 
responsible agencies showing com- 
modity price ranges and _ visible 
stocks, he is in a position te pass on 
the feasibility of loaning money to 
finance production of the commodity 
in question. 

In the case of the merchant or 
manufacturer, the problem is some- 
what more involved, but fundamen- 


tally, the economic analysis is: de- 
signed to show clearly what is going 
to be sold, where and how it will be 
marketed, what income will be re- 
ceived and what expenses will be 
necessary in order to carry out the 
proposed plans. 

The managers of the largest and 
most progressive concerns make very 
eareful studies of all these factors 
and it is only necessary for the 
banker to check sales and production 
budgets for any possible over-exten- - 
sion, or possible error in judgment. 

Fortunately, the great majority of 
concerns, especially the small bor- 
rowers, have made no real study of 
the economies of their business and 
present only the vaguest sort of data 
as to future prospects. Most of it is 
highly colored by optimism and very 
little is based on real facts. 

To protect the bank, the loaning 
officer must be prepared to make an 
analysis of the borrower sufficient to 
expose his real prospects. This analy- 
sis consists of investigation of the 
following : 

1. Economie necessity for the 

undertaking 

2. Managerial ability 

3. Desirability of location 


Fight Principles On Which Safe Loans Are Based 


1. The banker who is careless in properly analyzing 
a business before a loan is made is frequently forced 
into a business which he does not desire and for which 


he is not fitted. 


2. Even when a slow line is worked out, the bank 
loses from the tie-up of funds which might have been 


invested with greater profit. 


3. While a banker cannot have a knowledge of 
every line of business he finances, he should have a 
working knowledge of his most important lines, so 
that he can quickly recognize important changes. 

4. The most important safeguard for every loan is 
to make the borrower show definitely how he expects 


to pay back the money. 
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5. The great majority of concerns, especially the 
smaller borrowers, have made no real study of the 
economics of their business and can present only the 


vaguest sort of data as to future prospects. 


line. 


6. The “‘average’” man is not a good risk in any 
The really safe loan is made by a manager who 


is above the average in ability. 


7. A man who has reached his managerial position 
through luck or pull (and there are many of them) 
may not have the ability to keep the business a success. 
Position alone is not assurance of the ability of the man. 


8. The smaller the business, the more important is 
managerial ability. The good farmer or merchant 


can make money, even in the dullest of seasons. 
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What Makes A Farmer A Good 
Credit Risk 


A prominent loaning officer outlines the following 
essential elements of a financial program which 
farmers should follow in order to facilitate credit 
transactions. It illustrates the universal application 
of the recommendations made in this article. 

1. Own only good productive land. 

2. Have only a small part uncultivated. 

3. Have adequate buildings for storage and 
housing of farm property and keep them in good 
repair. 

4. Carry adequate insurance. 

5. Be located on a main road, reasonably near a 
good town. 

6. Live on and operate your own farm. 

7. Do not borrow in excess of 50°; of the actual 
value of your lands. 

8. Present figures to show how you expect to 
repay the loan at maturity. 

9. Give full consideration to normal hazards, 
such as early or late frosts, droughts, and so on, even 
though these are beyond your control. Know how 
they would affect your financial position. 

10. Keep your taxes paid up to date. 


per store? 
figures compiled by the Department of Commerce 
and Harvard University, and others? 





Fifteen Questions To Ask About 
A Merchant 


Favorable answers indicate a good credit risk 


1. How many people are there in the community 
How does this compare with similar 


2. Does the past record of the store show that it 


is above the average? 


3. Is the manager above the average in managerial 


ability? 
4. Is the location convenient for potential 
customers? 


5. Are window display facilities adequate? 
6. Is the building suitable for the effective 


handling of customers and the presentation of 
merchandise? 


7. Is the rental reasonable per dollar of sales? 
8. Are the facilities for the receiving and delivery 


of goods adequate? 


9. What hazards are there such as uncertain term 


of lease, limited space for growth, and so on? 


10. What are the possibilities for expanding sales? 





11. Keep your name off of notes, bonds and other | 
instruments of like character where you are not a | 
direct borrower but merely guaranteeing the debts of 


others. 


12. Borrow only for productive purposes, not for 
luxuries, and deal only with reliable local agents. 


’? 


prevent ‘‘slow 





11. Are operating expenses below the average? 


12. Is stock clearly marked and displayed to 
items from becoming buried? 


13. What is the fire hazard? 
14. Are bills discounted? 


$ 15. Is the turnover of inventory favorable? 





4. Adequate facilities and 
equipment 
5. Eeonomie buying 
». Effective merchandising 
plans 
Competent sales force. 


wg 


Economic Necessity For The 
Undertaking 

Is the applicant just an average 
farmer, merchant, or manufacturer ? 

Is he serving a real purpose in the 
economic scheme or is his one of those 
marginal enterprises that merely 
exist in good times and fail under 
the least stress because they are not 
properly organized ? 

This phase of the analysis ques- 
tions the real need for the operation 
in question. It asks about the profit 
possibilities in the proposed plans of 
the farmer, merchant, or manufac- 
turer. The following questions are 
merely suggestive but indicate the 
nature of this analysis. 

1. What is the present status as 
to production and consumption of 
the commodities to be produced or 
sold? In cases of purely local dis- 
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tribution, country-wide figures can 
be ignored to a certain extent but the 
national over-production in any line 
will affect even the most remote com- 
munities to a certain degree. 

2. In the ease of a store, how 
many people are there per store and 
how does this compare with published 
data of the Department of Com- 
meree, Harvard University, and 
others ? 

3. In cases where the population 
per store is small, does the past ree- 
ord of the store show that it is above 
the average? Data concerning the 
inerease in sales by units or dollars, 
the increase in population of trading 
area, and the increase in net profits. 
will answer this question. 

4. In the ease of a factory, what 
is the general status of the industry, 
the position of the company in the 
industry and the relation of com- 
peting industries ? 

No industry ean stand still. It 
either goes forward, or backward. In 
these days of intense competition, 
for the consumer dollars, we have 
not only a struggle between concerns 


producing similar products but also 
between industries: steel against 
wood for furniture; stone, brick, and 
terra cotta for building, and so on. 

The banker is not helping his com- 
munity by sustaining an economic 
‘*lost ecause.’’ On the contrary, he is 
only serving his real function when 
he picks out the most promising 
undertakings and backs them intelli- 
gently. 

The “Average” Man, A 
Poor Risk 

In all lines, the ‘‘average’’ man is 
not a good risk, regardless of what 
his moral responsibility may be. In 
the complex economic struggle of 
today, the ‘‘average’’ farmer, mer- 
chant, or manufacturer cannot hope 
for continued suecess. When times 
are good he makes some money, but 
when times are bad he ‘‘folds up.”’ 
Bankers cannot afford to back a risk 
of this nature. 


Managerial Ability 


While it may be stated as a law 
that no business, for which there is 
no economic necessity, can be organ- 
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When a factory can be located close to the source of its raw materials. 


as shown in the illustration, it is able to o 


perate more economically 


and is thus a better credit risk. 


ized on a permanent basis, yet com- 
petent leadership can often take a 
marginal or sub-normal line of busi- 
ness and put it on a profitable basis. 
On the whole, therefore, the princi- 
pal factor affecting future profits is 
the almost wholly intangible one of 
the organizing, merchandising, or 
conserving ability of the owner, or 
manager, or director of the business. 

Fortunately, his past record will 
help greatly in determining whether 
he has greater than the average abil- 
ity. But in reading this record, per- 
sonal bias must be eliminated and 
any factors of luck or advantage due 
to family or political preference must 
be carefully considered and the re- 
sults weighed strictly on his per- 
sonal efforts. 

Luck is a great factor in success. 
However much one may deery the 
fact, a very large percentage of men 
occupy positions of leadership tem- 
porarily who have not the proper 
qualifications to reach their position 
except by the assistance of luck or 
pull. When cast on their own re- 
sources, the majority of such individ- 
uals ‘‘ fall down”’ and the banker who 
has not properly sized up their abil- 
ities suffers. 
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The smaller the business, the 
greater the significance of that fac- 
tor, for in the ease of the farmer or 
the retail merchant, the proprietor is 
everything. A good farmer, or a good 
merchant, can make money in the 
dullest of seasons. In the case of the 
larger concerns, retail or manufac- 
turing, the need for competent lead- 
ership is no less, but by reason of 
organization, subdivision of work 
and responsibility, one incompetent 
leader need not ruin a business. 

Results from operations clearly 
point out the managerial changes to 
be made which will relieve the con- 
dition. Every loaning officer who has 
had any contact with industrials can 
think of numerous examples where 
a sick business has been placed on a 
profitable status in a few months or 
a year. 

The banker is aided in analyzing 
this factor by the data disclosed in 
the subsequent sections of this article 
which, when used in conjunction with 
his personal knowledge of the appli- 
eant, makes it possible for the loan- 
ing officer to form a sound judgment 
as to his managerial ability. 

The following points will enable 
anyone to quite definitely weigh the 






















































Favorable Answers To 


These Questions 


Indicate A Good 
Factory Risk 


1. What is the present status 
of production and consumption 
of the product manufactured? 

2. What is the present status 
of the industry, the position of 
the company in the industry, 
and the relation of competing 
industries? 

3. Is the management above 
the average? 

4. Is the factory sufficiently 
near to raw materials to success- 
fully compete in production costs 
with similar factories? 

5. Is it sufficiently near to 
its markets to avoid excessive 
freight charges? 

6. Is the cost of production 
under the average for all factories 
making the same products? 


7. Is the supply of necessary 
labor adequate and constant? 

8. Are climatic conditions 
favorable to the economical 
manufacture of the product? 

9. Are local, state, and 
federal laws favorable? 

10. Are associated industries 
near enough to make _ inter- 
relations economical? 


11. Has expansion been pro- 
vided for, and what are the 
chances for future development? 


12. Is the factory arranged so 
that the flow of work is in the 
most direct line from raw mate- 
rials to finished products? 


13. Are buildings suitable and 
equipment adequate? 

14. What is the fire hazard, 
what is the protection against 
fire, and what insurance is 
carried? 

15. Is the turnover of in- 
ventory favorable, and is the 
inventory carried below the 
average for all factories in this 
line? 

16. Is there sufficient diversi- 
fication in the products made so 
that if one line had to be aban- 
doned, the other lines would 
keep the factory going profit- 
ably? 
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location factor in any business. 
These items are sufficiently clear to 
need no further discussion. 


1. Analyze the location of a fac- 
tory from the standpoint of : 

a. Nearness to raw materials 

b. Nearness to market 

¢. Cost of production 

d. Transportation in and out 

e. Labor supply 

f. Climatie conditions 

g. Water supply 

h. Living conditions 

i. Local, state and federal laws 

and tax burdens 

2. Analyze the location of a store 

from the standpoint outlined 


a. Nearness to potential eus- 
tomers 

b. Adequacy of window display 
facilities 


e. Suitability of building for ef- 
fective presentation of mer- 
chandise and handling of 
customers 

d. Rent per square foot, per unit 
of sales, per dollar of sales. 
Aseertain these _ figures 
whether the building is 
owned or rented 

e. Facilities for economical re- 
ceiving and delivery of mer- 
chandise 

f. Hazards such as_ uncertain 
term of leased space, limited 
growth in present space, and 
so on. 

3. Analyze the location of any 

enterprise from the standpoint of: 

a. Nearness to customers served 

b. Nearness to associated inter- 
ests 

ce. Ease of transacting business 

d. Growth possibilities 

e. Excessive operating expense 


Adequate Operating Facilities 


In the case of a farmer, are his 
farm buildings and tools kept up or 
are they in a run-down condition ? 

Is his machinery properly pro- 
tected from the weather or left out in 
the open? 

If a merchant, is his window dis- 
play attractive, not merely as scenery 
but does it influence the passer-by to 
enter the store? 

Is the internal arrangement of 
counters, shelves and equipment such 
as to make an effective display of 
merchandise and economical opera- 
tion ? 

Is stock clearly marked and ar- 
ranged in such a way as to prevent 
slow items from becoming buried ? 
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Are all items of stock quickly ae- 
cessible ? 

Are the auxiliary departments, 
such as delivery, packing and office 
housed and arranged so that their 
work can be performed efficiently ? 

In a factory, are departments ar- 
ranged so that the flow of work from 
raw materials to finished products is 
direct ? 

What handicaps exist in the way 


What Small Banks 
Make From 
Service Charges 


By GEORGE A. STARRING 


Secretary, South Dakota Bankers Association 


The following tabulation 
was made by the South 
Dakota Bankers Associa- 
tion. It shows the monthly 
income from’ various 
charges made by banks re- 


porting to the Association. 


60 banks average less than $50 


45 banks average $50 and 
under $75 


20 banks average $75 
under $100 


42 banks average $100 
under $150 


13 banks average $150 
under $200 


16 banks average $200 to $300 
3 banks average $300 to $400 
5 banks average over $400 


and 
and 


and 


of unsuitable buildings, antiquated 
equipment, inadequate lighting, ven- 
tilation, and heating, unsanitary 
conditions, and so on? Estimate 
their effect on production costs? 
In all cases, what is the fire hazard ? 
What protection is there against 
fire and what insurance is carried ? 
There are many other questions 
bearing on this phase of the analysis 
that have to do with particular types 
of business concerns. The essential 
point is to evaluate the use which the 
borrower is making of his resources 
in the form of equipment, space, and 
tools with regard to the economical 
carrying on of his business functions. 
Buying is an important phase of 
any business. Fortunately, even in 











the smallest shops, it is possible to 
measure the effectiveness of this fune- 
tion to a certain extent quantita- 
tively. 

Does 
bills? 

Is his turnover of inventory favor- 
able? 

What is his ratio of merchandise 
to sales and how does this compare 
with normal experience ? 

Is the function of buying central- 
ized in a certain competent individ- 
ual or individuals or is it seattered 
and not subject to proper control? 

The gross profit margin is in many 
cases a direct reflection of the effi- 
ciency of buying. The extent and 
character of returns and complaints 
are other points which reflect buying 
effectiveness, although here, too, in- 
efficient selling may have a greater 
influence at times. 


the borrower discount his 


Merchandising Plans 


1. Considering the product made 
or sold, what is the character and 
extent of the market ? 

2. Ascertain fully 
reaching the market. 

3. What products have 
sale? What must have 
created ? 

4. What products are subject to 
whims of fashion, fads, and so on? 
Estimate duration of fad. What is 
being done to develop substitute 
lines? 

5. What has been done to eapital- 
ize the product, talking points in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work? 

6. Is the marketing plan over-ex- 
tended, i, e., is an attempt made to 
cover areas which are outside the 
legitimate market area and which 
can only be covered at high sales 
cost ? 

7. Ascertain as fully as possible 
the principal lines of sales resistance 
encountered by the sales force. The 
reasons for complaints on the prod- 
uct or service and the influence of 
price and quality considerations, 
nature of competition, and so on. 

8. What is the mark-up policy? 
How is mark-up figured? How does 
the borrower’s experience check with 
available data from the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, or similar 
organizations ? 

The competency of the selling 
organization is more or less told by 
sales records. 

What are the sales per clerk, 
employee ? 


plans for 
ready 
demand 


per 


(Continued on page 55) 
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TUCKED AWAY within 50 tons of finest steel is the precision piece of a Diebold Vault Door. 


* * A Diebold-made time lock. It is this precision-perfect clock that releases the locking 
device on this great door. Exacting indeed are the tests on a Diebold time lock. * * Exacting 
as the tests made on the great door itself. For this door and its regulator are made to work 
together with watch-like accuracy to give the utmost in reliability as well as protection. 


Inspection service for all installations. ... Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings. . . . 


Complete Diebold twenty-four-hour protection against daylight hold-up, burglary and fire is now available. 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
Cc A N TT @O N e ° e e 1) H I 0 
San Francisco Office: 311 California Street 


SEVENTY YEARS 0 F BAN K SERVICE 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE JULY 1930 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 29 


















































How A Savings Department Learned To 


Save $250,000 Annually 


By C. W. RAHNING 


Savings Department, Continental JUinois Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 


E save on an average of $250,- 

000 a year for the Continental 
Illinois by persuading depositors not 
to close their savings accounts, when 
they indicate such a desire. This is 
due entirely to personal effort on the 
part of our savings personnel. 

We find out from the depositor 
why he wants to close his account 
and, five times out of ten, we are able 
to persuade him that it would be to 
his advantage to leave his account 
open, and merely withdraw part of 
his funds. Then the clerk handling 
the transaction fills out a blank in- 
dicating the customer’s reason for 
wishing to close his account, the 
amount he withdrew, and the bal- 
ance. 

Records are kept from these re- 
ports and once a month we have a 
meeting of the whole department 
which is for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing their individual efforts. It some- 
times happens that after this meet- 
ing a man who had previously saved 
only three accounts will have in- 
creased this number to 24 accounts 
saved during the month succeeding. 
I then tell the other men of this 
record and say, ‘‘Now that’s an ex- 
cellent record. Just splendid. How 
about some of the others of you doing 
it, too?’’ 

In addition to acquainting them 
with their individual totals of ac- 
counts saved, we discuss ways and 
means of saving them, and relate 
various experiences. 

This individual record has the ad- 
vantage of showing me just which 
are my strongest men. Although we 
do not have a bonus system, the men 
realize that their combined individ- 
ual efforts make for a better depart- 
mental showing and that together 
with the card records make personal 
recommendations easier. 


Department Serves All Kinds 
of People 


Our strongest point in handling 
savings customers is courtesy and 
eordiality. With some of them, the 
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savings department is their only 
eontact with the bank. Many sav- 
ings customers are illiterate, able to 
sign their names only with an X. 
People in the commercial depart- 
ment are usually well-educated, 





An alert savings clerk can save 
approximately 50% of possible 
closeouts. 


wv 


A Procedure To 


Prevent Closeouts 


1. Find out the depositor’s 
reason for closing his account. 

2. Apply the proper argu- 
ment to retain that account. 

3. Sell the particular bank 
service which fits that reason, 
for example: travellers’ checks, 
investments, cashier’s checks, 
and so on. 


4. Persuade depositor to 
keep his account open, with- 
drawing only what he actually 
needs, because the passbook 
will serve as a reminder of the 
existence of the account later 
on. 


fairly well-to-do business men, ae- 
eustomed to the intricacies of finance. 
But the savings customers represent 
all classes—foreign, illiterate, sal- 
aried people, people who are just be- 
ginning to accumulate and people 
who have quite a bit of money, either 
accumulated over a long period of 
time or suddenly acquired, who 
prefer a savings account to any other 
form of investment. Their impres- 
sion of the bank is usually formed on 
the treatment they receive in the 
savings department. 

So I tell my men: ‘‘Be kind. Be 
considerate. Be courteous. Make 
them feel at home. Establish the 
personal touch for the bank. This is 
a big bank and lots of people feel 
that we don’t want to be bothered 
with their small account, but assure 
them that we do. Even if it is only a 
dollar, we want it. No account is too 
small or too large for it to be wel- 
come here. So make them feel wel- 
come.’’ 


Elicit Customer’s Real Reason 


When a savings customer wants 
to close his account, we suggest: 
‘*Won’t you let us help you spend 
your money? Perhaps you are going 
to California. You won’t want to 
earry that much currency. Let us 
supply you with our travellers’ 
cheques. They'll cost you nothing 
and be so much safer.’’ Or, ‘‘Per- 
haps you are sending this money to 
a friend. A cashier’s check can be 
ready for you in a moment, made 
out to your friend, and will insure 
his safe receipt of the funds.’’ Or, 
‘‘Maybe you have ordered some 
stock. All vou need do is instruct us 
to pay for them, then write your 
broker to deliver the certificates to 
us and we will pay for them and hold 
the certificates for you. Thus you 
are sure of receiving your certifi- 
eates at the time the money is paid.”’ 

These proffers of service enable us 
to learn what is the eustomer’s real 
reason for closing his account. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HIS is a machine age, with 
| speed the tempo of the times. 
In banking, as in manufac- 
turing, time-worn hand processes 
are giving way to mechanical 
methods for faster, surer results. 
The number of American check 
endorsing and signing machines 
in use is increasing every day. 
When used in conjunction with 
an adding machine, the American 
enables the adding machine oper- 
ator to do two jobs—listing and 
endorsing—in less time than he 
formerly could do one. Instead 
of turning each check completely 
over and stopping every so often 
to stack the pile, he simply drops 
it into the endorser—and a metal 
die prints a perfect endorsement. 
Two jobs quicker than one! — and 
the endorsed checks are stacked 
automatically in the same order 
they are 
listed. 
This elimi- 
nates entire- 
ly noisy, 


? PAID THROUGH 
CLEARING HOUSE 


————- OR 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 
ANY BANK, BANKER OR TRUST CO. 
Prior Endorsements Guaranteed 





hand- 

{ 00713 28 }: prcene pn 
THE NATIONAL BANK] No checks 
lh-71° oecarun TAT ean be 
DECATUR, ILL “skipped,” 


AMERICAN . 


Cheek Endorsing and Signing 


none can get a wrong endorsement 
—and you are enabled to work 
right up to the last minute for 
clearings and transit, a factor 
which in itself is saving large 
sums of money every month for 
American banks. 

In addition, many banks also 
use the American check endorser 
for signing payroll, voucher, 
cashier’s, exchange, dividend and 
other trust department checks 
and certificates of deposit. With 





the American you sign and verify 
in less time than it formerly took 
just to verify. All that is needed 
is an extra die—dies are quickly 
interchanged and cost but a few 
dollars. 


Check 
Caneelling 


American perforating machines 
—hand, foot and electric power 
—are outselling all other makes 
combined. American die plates 
are double thick and American 
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needles are 55% stronger than 
ordinary perforating machine 
needles, assuring clean perfora- 
tions day after day, year after 
year. And in addition, any clerk 
can easily and quickly install new 
American needles in the American 
No. 22 and larger models. 

This means that with the 
American you no longer need be 
handicapped from time to time 
by having to revert to old-fash- 
ioned methods of hand-cancella- 
tion while your perforating 
machine is at the factory for re- 
pairs. Illegible cancellations, wast- 
ing the time of your operator and 
everyone all down the line, be- 
come a thing of the past. 


Due to steadily increasing sales we are 
enabled to make liberal trade-in offers 
for old perforating machines. Just send 
us a sample of the perforation from 
your machine. That’s all we need. We'll 
quote you an offer that will easily enable 
you to begin enjoying American econo- 
mies at once. The coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


ENDORSING » SIGNING & 
ANCELLING MACHINES 





THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO . 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on [] The New 


American Endorser and Signer, and the [) Hand, [) Foot-Power, [) Auto- 
matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 


en eur old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is en- 


closed herewith. 


NEW YORK 


« SAN FRANCISCO. Est. 1910 
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If he says he is going to New York 
or to California, we suggest, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you take just part of your 
money in travellers’ cheques and 
keep.your account open here? There 
may come a time when you will find 
it very convenient to 
have an account in Chi- 
eago. If you need extra 
funds, you ean hand 
your passbook to a New 
York bank and they will 
make a collection on our 
bank for you. Perhaps, 
after you have been 
there several months, 
things might not go just 
to suit you and you will 
decide to return to Chi- 
eago. Your account will 
be awaiting you and you 
will be saved the trouble 
of having to make a new 
one, filling out the req- 
uisition cards, and so 
on. In addition you will have funds 
immediately available here. Further- 
more, you can always carry on de- 
posits in this account very con- 
veniently by mail. Thousands of our 
customers do.’’ 


NAME 


Open Accounts Are Reminders 


When the depositor says: ‘‘I 
need all this money,’’ we reply, ‘‘ But 
you can spare a dollar. That will 
keep your account open. Then, if 
you want a check cashed, or a cash- 
ier’s check, all you need to do is to 
show your passbook. Your signature 
is always on file in case you need our 
assistance. Perhaps you would like 
to use us as reference some time. 
Perhaps other need of our assistance 
will arise. As long as you retain that 
passbook, we are at your service.’’ 

Our object is to induce them to 
retain the passbook, for as long as 
they have it, it serves as a reminder. 
One never knows when unexpectedly 
a large deposit may be made. One 
man wanted to close his account, but 
we persuaded him to leave it open 
with a dollar balance. Seven months 
later he deposited $20,000. Lots of 
people acquire lump sums of money 
for which they have no immediate 
disposition. If they have retained 
their account here, the passbook re- 
minds them that the savings account 
is just the place for that money. 
These revitalized accounts more than 
pay for the accounts which may re- 
main dormant for some time. 

Then there is the depositor who 
says: ‘‘I want to invest my money 
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so that I ean draw more than 3%.’’ 
We ask him, ‘‘Have you anything 
particular in mind?’’ He is likely 
to reply, ‘‘ Well, I have a very good 
friend who - - - -.’’ ‘‘You know, 
don’t vou,’’ we add, ‘‘ That we have 


cer 


NO. 


ADDRESS SS & l/ ZA K2é BY CA watt 





This record enables us to keep track of the accounts saved, the rea- 
son given for desired closeout, the amount retained and the name of 
the clerk responsible for saving the account facilitating a monthly 
check-up. 


one of the largest bond companies in 
the city? Our men are experts and 
can give you excellent advice. In a 
reliable bond, you have safety and 
liquidity, a thing you cannot be sure 
of in stocks. Some forms of invest- 
ments are not so easy to sell, if you 
desire to cash in on your investment, 
but the bank will always help you 
sell your bond. Let us introduce you 
to one of our bond men and you ean 
ask him any questions you desire.’’ 

These methods may be applied 
with equal suecess by all banks, 
large or small. 


How To Make Effective 


Layouts 


By Don KNOWLTON 
Publicity Manager, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


[N judging your own layouts, im- 

agine that you’re one of that 
public who will read them. There is 
no mystery about the thing. Set 
your layout down in front of you 
and look at it. If it is a layout for 
a newspaper ad, cut and lay it in 
a newspaper. Be yourself, for a 
moment—just an ordinary news- 
paper reader. 

Does it hit you or doesn’t it? 
Would you read this ad through, if 
you were leafing through the morn- 
ing paper? 

At this point ask yourself two 
vital questions—and I think that 
they are the most important ques- 
tions with respect to any ad. The 
first question is this—does your ad 
dominate? Does it hit you harder 


than anything else on that page or 
in that paper? If it does, you’ye 
got something. If it doesn’t, you 
might as well throw it away, even if 
your layout man says it is technically 


perfect. The second question is— 
does it sell what yeu 
want it to sell? Do 


ee your sales points stand 
out in that ad so that 
the attention falls upon 
them instead of upon 
the border or the art? 
It may take great 
technical skill to prepare 
an ad, but I’m inclined 
to think it has to be 
judged, after all, not by 
technicalities, but by 
ordinary horse sense. 


Plan Ads From 
Ground Up 


Now someone asked 
me the other day, ‘*‘ How 
do you adapt layout to media?’’ 
The answer is, I don’t. ‘that’s what 
1 hire a layout man for. I do know 
this, however,—you can’t put a 
newspaper ad on a billboard, and 
you wouldn’t try to reproduce a 
$400 painting in a cheap magazine. 
In short, you have to do vour plan- 
ning from the ground up. You ean’t 
take one layout and then distort it 
to fit the requirements of different 
media. You can, however, take 
media that are similar in nature— 
such as blotters and street car cards 
—and use exactly the same on both. 

On the other hand, it is fatal to 
try to adapt copy to layout—that is, 
to try to write copy to fit a piece 
of art work or a layout that you 
happen to have on hand. It is like 
trying to use up an old suit of clothes 
by finding a man who will fit inside 
of them. You simply ean’t do it. 
Start fresh with your copy. That’s 
your sales appeal, and you build 
your art work and layout from that. 
If you have some art work which 
suits, use it. 

So, to summarize—don’t try to 
do your own layouts. Hire a layout 
man who is a specialist. But, don’t 
let your layout man try to do your 
advertising. That is your business. 

Eventually you and your layout 
man will come to a compromise 
which will suit you from the stand- 
point of advertising, and suit him 
from the standpoint of layout. 

Then put this layout to test by 
asking two questions: Does it dom- 
inate? Does it sell? 
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in TWO MINUTES you can DEMONSTRATE 
THE SUPERIORITY OF SUPER-SAFETY 
PAPER FOR ALL CHECK PURPOSES 


You’rE Busy. Too busy, perhaps, to read the reports of re- 
search laboratories which prove the unique qualities of Super- 
Safety Check Paper. Too busy to look over the enthusiastic 
letters from your brother bankers who have used this first 
true check paper since its introduction a year ago. All right. 
We understand. 

But wouldn’t it be good business to see and fest Super- 
Safety on our assurance that it is a really remarkable product? 
You can do it in two minutes, at your own desk, with no other 
equipment than your finger-nail, a sharp knife, ink eradicator 
and the free samples of Super-Safety that the coupon below 
will bring you. 

The average check, during its lifetime, is folded and re- 
folded by seventeen different pairs of hands. Try folding 
Super-Safety. Crease it over and over with a sharp, ungentle 
thumb-nail. It will outlast, without breaking, any check you 
can bring against it—and probably outlast your patience. 
. . . Checks are subject to strong pulls from stubs and sudden 
yanks from spindles. Tear Super-Safety and notice the un- 
usually long fibers which make each check strong enough to 
support the weight of a man.... Write on Super-Safety’s 





satin-smooth surface. Ink is almost instantly absorbed without 
the slightest blur or feather. . . . Use ink eradicator, knife or 
eraser and a glaring spot results. 

Now, consider appearance. Super-Safety is offered in six 
pleasant pastel shades. It lithographs and prints superbly. 
The dignified background pattern conveys an immediate im- 
pression of quality. Depositors appreciate this distinguished 
check paper. And it costs no more than other kinds! The Todd 
Company. Bankers’ Supply Division. Boston, Brooklyn, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, 
Des Moines, Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Bankers’ Supply Division 7-30 
1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about Super-Safety Checks made 
of the new Super-Safety Paper. 


Name of Bank 
Name of Officer 
Street 


To wi 





State 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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New Business Is Plentiful 


If You Study Your Own Customer List 


FON termine 


of most banks 


By 


comesthroughold CHARLES W. STEVENS 
customers. With The cdg mg Bank 


One estimate 
shows that 6% of depositors with 
balances of $350 to $1,000 are live 


prospects for two or more bank 


services. 


Depositors with balances over 


$1,000 are prospects for at least 


T is impossible to exagger- 

ate the importance of the 
central file as a source of new 
business. It becomes apparent 
when we discover, as has been 
proved by careful study of the 
central file itself, that 70% 
of the new business of every 
bank comes through old customers. 

It is not to be assumed that all of 
the new business available from this 
source must of necessity come through 
the large accounts. It has been estima- 
ted by a business extension bureau that 
six out of every 100 checking accounts 
with average balances from $350 to 
$1,000 are live prospects for two more 
of the bank’s services. 


In the ease of checking accounts 
above $1,000, they are found to be pros- 
pects for at least three services. Thirty- 
five out of each hundred vault customers 
are found to use a second department 
of the bank in which they have a box. 


The man who earries a personal check- 
ing account in one bank, purchases bonds 
at another, has a safe deposit box at 
a third, and may be considering making 
a fourth bank his executor, is not an 
unusual case among the depositors of al- 
most every bank throughout the country. 
The bank customer with a vault at some 
other bank is constantly open to solici- 
tation by men who know him more in- 
timately than the tellers where he keeps 
his account. 


The possibilities of customer cultiva- 
tion through the central file are limit- 
less, because of the additional business 
each customer represents in himself, and 
because of his connection with other 
concerns or individuals whom he might 


three other services. 


35% of vault customers are pros- 
pects for one other service. 


influence to become depositors or cus- 
tomers of the bank. 


The central file is properly called the 
service department for the entire bank. 
The extent and character of information 
contained on the central file cards may 
be as comprehensive as that of banks 


which place on this card information © 


covering a depositor’s business, social, 
political, family and religious connec- 
tions. Or it may be confined to the 
name and address of the customer and 
a notation of the various departments 
of the bank whose services he uses. 


In our own case, we have endeavored 
to avoid loading the central file with 
detailed information which can be ob- 
tained more properly at one or another 
department of the bank. The card we 
use contains, in addition to the name 
and address of the customer, the name 
of introducer, initials of officer approv- 
ing and of the clerk taking account, 
name of officer to whom assigned for 
cultivation, amount of deposit, office in 
which account is opened. and any exist- 
ing connections with the bank either 
direct or indirect. The business or pro- 
fession of the customer is, of course, 
entered on the card, the date when the 
account was opened and whether he is 
a stock holder in the bank. 


It is the purpose of the central file to 
give an outline of the customer and his 


connections and to tell where 
detailed information may be 
obtained. The card will, of 
course, indicate in addition to 
this connection with Old 
Colony such other business 
connections of the customer as 
we may be informed of. 
Cross references are maintained in the 
case of corporations and signing officers 
and on the names of signers on joint 
and similar accounts. Should the cus- 
tomer sign on other banking accounts 
with Old Colony, this information is 
placed on the central file card. 


There are at present in the file about 
80,000 active cards. From these cards 
it is possible to learn what departments 
are being used and to make an estimate 
of how active such use may be. In the 
case of a customer using trust service, 
the notation on the central file card will 
indicate whether his connection with the 
trust department means that we are 
executor or trustee under his will, or 
whether he is a beneficiary or trustee 
under some other will or estate having 
an account with Old Colony. 


Information for the central file cards 
comes daily from all departments of 
the bank. This information covers new 
banking or other connections, changes 
of address, closed accounts, changes in 
titles, changes in signatures, ete. 


In the case of banking ‘accounts, the 
information developed from the signa- 
ture cards is each day assembled on a 
large sheet which circulates among the 
officers for comment and information. 
On this sheet is shown the name of the 
account, the source of the introduction, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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An Army Working for Farm Relief 


& 


Y 
Y 


Mounssep in the three large plants of the Minneapolis- 
Moline Power Implement Company is a mighty army work- 
ing for one form of farm relief—that of cutting costs to a 
level that assures a profit in farming. ; 

Directing this mighty host at Moline, Minneapolis, and 
Hopkins is the General Staff of the Power Farming Army. 
In this Council are men of experience, successful and prac- 
tical farmers, familiar with the problems of both smaller and 
larger farms, skilled draftsmen mapping out plans from prac- 
tical observation, metallurgists, chemists, experienced de- 
signers—all engineering generals who know how to conquer 
the farmer’s problem. 


The Smaller Farm Needs Power Machinery 


It was natural that problems of the large farm with its 
greater investment per unit should have been the first to de- 
mand the attention of the General Staff. But during the last 
several years the smaller farm with its need for modern cost 
and labor saving machinery has come to the front. Shifting 
economic conditions have made it necessary to equip the farm 
of smaller type with cost-cutting, profit-increasing machinery 
just as large wheat ranches have been previously equipped. 

The importance of the farm of smaller type and the urgent 
need for the solution of its production problems may be 
judged from the fact that five-sixths of the 6,371,000 farms in 
the United States are less than 175 acres in size. Four years 
ago the staff of practical farmers and engineers of the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Company began working on 
the development of a new tractor for these smaller farms. 

The first objective was the development of the most eco- 
nomical and powerful small tractor that engineering genius 
plus practical experience could create. But with this accom- 
plished, the staff was not satisfied to release this new tractor 
without actual test “under fire.” 

Commencing in the Spring—working through the season in 
Texas and then moving North to catch the seasons in Kansas, 
Minnesota, Saskatchewan, in different soils and with many 
different crops, the Twin City KT Tractor in three years con- 
tinuous work has been tested through the equivalent of 12 
seasons work on an ordinary farm. 

One of these tractors in Ohio was placed on the farm of 
Ira C. Marshall, world’s champion corn grower, who holds 
the record of 176.2 bushels per acre. He reported: “This trac- 
tor is recommended as a 2-bottom unit but I pulled three 14- 
inch bottoms at a depth of 8 inches easily. In fact, I plowed 
45 acres on a test, consuming only 61 gallons of gasoline 
in 271% hours.” 

Another typical test of the KT was in Iowa on the farm of 
Fred W. Hawthorne of Castana. Here the report was: “This 
tractor has enough clearance for corn cultivation. Wheel 
brakes permit the tractor to turn almost squarely around if 





desired. Tractor field work averaged a third lower than esti- 
mated horse costs. Man hours required to tend an acre of 
corn were cut in two.” 


Prepared for Every Power Problem 


Before this tractor was released it was prepared to conquer 
every power problem on the farm of smaller type. Not only 
for plowing but for a wide variety of tasks both winter and 
summer and on either drawbar, belt or power take-off this 
tractor was ready to cut costs. The following points assured 
the success of the KT as a universal tractor: 

THREE FORWARD SPEEDS—A faster, more flexible 
tractor. Speed for general hauling, adaptability for culti- 
oe High 4%, Intermediate 34%, Low 2% miles per 

our. 

HIGH CLEARANCE—21 inches from the ground at center. 
— high for row crop cultivating and general field 
work. 

ADJUSTABLE DRAWBAR—Can be set at just the right 
height for plowing, or hauling. Low 117%, Standard 14%, 
High 16%. 

SHORT TURNING RADIUS—Turns in 8 feet. Two foot 
pedal brakes set rear wheels for turning sharply when 
cultivating. 

Having started with the KT Tractor, a complete series of 
other cost reducing tools to work with it is now being pre- 
pared by Minneapolis-Moline. 


Fundamental Farm Relief 


That the adoption of modern labor saving and cost reduc- 
ing machinery puts practical relief within the reach of every 
farmer is now almost universally recognized. To supply the 
demand for power machinery, Minneapolis-Moline Spring 
production began unusually early this year. Thousands of 
men with a payroll running over $100,000 a week have been 
working night and day. 

The selling and distributing organization also with branches, 
sub-branches and selling outlets all over the continent and 
with agencies in 27 foreign countries, has been pushed to the 
limit to answer inquiries and supply the demand. The entire 
Minneapolis-Moline organization in addition to the Research 
Staff is busy manufacuring and distributing Twin City Trac- 
tors in four sizes—the new KT, the 17-28, 21-32 and 27-44; 
the Minneapolis 17-30 and 27-42 Tractors; both Minneapolis 
and Twin City Threshers; Minneapolis Combines and Corn 
Shellers, and the complete Moline line of field implements. 

To those who recognize that power farming, because of its 
effect on our national prosperity, is of vital importance to 
every one, we will mail without charge a copy of a new book- 
let describing the Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company’s modern methods of research and manufacture. 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The central file system of an Eastern bank. Each tray is arranged so that every card is both visible and removable, 


making possible the simple handling of thousands of names. 


the amount of original deposit, the 
initial of the officer approving. 

This sheet, together with the other 
departmental reports, goes to the central 
file and to the addressing department 
for their information. It is from the 
information cireulated in that way that 
the history card in the central file is 
made. Whether the account is a new 
account or a special account on which 
a card already exists, the information 
is properly assembled by the clerk at 
the central file. 


All Lists Checked 


Lists of every kind of prospects and 
from every source are first checked by 
the central file and no attempt is made 
at solicitation, either direct or by mail, 
until that is done. In making up a list 
of depositors to be considered as trust 
prospects, names are first taken from 
the average balance cards and then 
checked in the central file to see if they 
are already in the trust department, then 
by the trust department’s files to be cer- 
tain that they are not among that de- 
partment’s list of prospects. 

When a of the bank is 
selected as a prospect for business exten- 
sion solicitation, the central file card is 
stamped in the upper right-hand corner 
with a letter C. In the selection of a 
trust prospect, for example, if analysis 
shows little possibility of business be- 
cause of his with other 
banks, that he is already using our trust 
service, that he is being followed by the 
trust department direct, or for other 
reasons, a letter X is stamped over the 
C, thus closing that particular card as a 
trust prospect and saving future han- 
dling. 

A recent study of 2,000 central file 
ecards taken at random from the file 
showed 3,148 active accounts of all kinds, 
or 1.57 per card. Of 1,108 banking ac- 
counts, 445 had no other connection 
with the bank, 329 had one connection, 


customer 


connections 
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281 had two connections, 53 had three 
or more connections. Of the total 
number of accounts, 38 out of 100 had 
no other connection, while 27 out of 
100 had two eonnections. 


Cards Develop Prospects For 
Other Services 


The analysis showed a large propor- 
tion of bond and vault customers with 
banking accounts—42 and 38 respective- 
lv—while but 10 of each 100 bond cus- 
tomers were found to be in the trust 
department. The relative size of bank- 
ing accounts is, of course, a factor when 
Computa- 
tion based on these 2,000 cards showed 
tens of thousands of prospects for every 
service in the bank, making a total that 
was in itself amazing. 


considering trust prospects. 


In estimating trust prospects, it was 
assumed that a substantial number of 
the checking accounts do not represent 
possibilities for trust business. The 
prospects for other services represented 
by each class of account were subject 
to careful analvsis to determine the pro- 
portion of each that might reasonably 
be said to represent business for an- 
other department of the bank. 

There is no longer any question as 
to the value of a bank cultivating the 
leads which develop through the central 
file. In this eultivation it is natural 
that we should first begin on those ac- 
counts which earry large balances. 

Having secured the names from 
average balance cards, they are listed, 
and the central file ecards are next 
selected. These cards are taken in 
blocks of fifty and are subjected to the 
most careful analysis. 

In seeking prospects for cultivation 
for trust business for example, the ecards 
are analyzed, first to find out just what 
services the customer is using, who in- 
troduced the account, and what is his 
business or profession. It will be under- 


A tray at a time can be removed for addressing purposes. 


stood that professional trustees are not 
likely to prove enthusiastic for the ap- 
pointment of corporate fiduciaries. The 
business connections of the prospect 
are then studied to discover sources of 
direct contact. Should it develop that 
the customer is a director in another 
important bank or trust company, it is 
likely that his trust connections are 
established. Thought is given to the 
social connections of the prospects as 
indication of his contact with other 
banks or bankers and with groups which 
might show his connection with profes- 
sional trustees. 


Officers Suggest Ways 
of Approach 


When a customer card has been finally 
selected, his name, with others, is sub- 
mitted to the officers of the bank for 
comment and suggestions as to approach. 
This practice results in very definite 
benefit as the suggestions secured cover 
the possibilities of getting the business 
and the best method of approaching the 
prospect. This is sometimes supple- 
mented by offers of personal or written 
introduction. 

The information is now assembled by 
the business extension department and 
the cultivation card made out. The cus 
tomer is then definitely assigned for cul- 
tivation to one of our outside solicitors 
or to an officer of the bank. These cul- 
tivation ecards are 5x8 in size. They 
sarry a complete story from the central 
file ecard and after assignment will carry 
the condensed report of all visits made, 
together with final disposal of the par- 
ticular prospect interviewed. 

Much the same method is employed in 
the case of banking prospects except, 
however, that before soliciting the ac- 
count of a corporation with which the 
customer may be connected, the name 
of the corporation is submitted to the 
credit department for its approval. The 
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| Nine Out of Ten 
| Two Out of Three 


| Nine Out of Ten 

| Unless you advertise your bank in the BLUE BOOK 
you are running counter to the judgment of NINE 
OUT OF TEN of the American banks which advertise 


in bank directories. 


e not | Two Out of Three 


e@ ap- e 
The of such banks set the example of using the BLUE 
spect F 
——— BOOK EXCLUSIVELY and treating any other bank 
» that 
nother | directory advertising as useless duplication. 
ew a 
7 These are not claims but facts. No research is nec- 
pote | | essary to check them—simply compare the BLUE BOOK 
which | with its nearest competitor. You'll find as follows: 
Exelusive Advertisers . 
TOTAL CITY BANKS BANKS 
' Banks Advertising Exclusively in BLUE BOOK 4657 388 4269 
a Banks Advertising Exclusively in nearest competitor 860 146 714 
k for | Difference in favor of BLUE BOOK 3797 242 3555 
roach, fF 
saelic All Advertisers 
cover Total Banks Advertising in BLUE BOOK 6235 783 5452 
ne : Total Banks Advertising in nearest competitor 2438 8541 783 
app Difference in favor of BLUE BOOK 3797 242 4669 
Jed by In Other Words 
teh 88% of those Banks in the United States that buy bank 
*ul- f . . . . . 
os directory advertising, advertise with Rand M¢Nally 
‘a Bankers Directory. 
central | - e ° e 
leary ff 66% of such Banks advertise exclusively with Rand 
1ade, e 
tng MfNally Bankers Directory. 
a Note Especially 
he ac. § The BLUE BOOK’S Dominating Position with 
ich the a ' 5 
hee banks outside Metropolitan centers. 
oO ne 
l. The 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ENCOURAGE TRAVEL . 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 


















Yosemite Falls, one of the famous beauty masterpieces to be seen 
on an excursion through the west. 


Yosemite — Yellowstone — Alaska For 


Vacations That Are Different 


Try Yellowstone Park For A 
Two-Week Trip 


A summer vacation trip which fits ad- 
mirably into a two weeks’ period or can be 
extended to any length of time desired is 
the standard ‘‘In Gardiner—Out Cody’’ 
tour of Yellowstone Park. 


’ 


Only the ‘‘day after tomorrow’’ out of 
Chicago on the all-Pullman Yellowstone 
Comet of the Burlington-Northern Pacific 
route, and the vacationist is enjoying the 
first day’s wonders of the Yellowstone 
visit. 


The standard sightseeing tour of the 
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park is made aboard great yellow busses in 
four and one-half days and totals approxi- 
mately 250 miles. Days are filled with ac- 
tivities—touring, hiking with Ranger 
Naturalists who tell the park’s magie story, 
watching the feeding of the bears, listen- 
ing to the interesting park lectures, and 
fishing, swimming and horseback riding, if 
time allows. Modern living accommodations 
are supplied by rustic hotels and lodges. 
Entertainment and dancing makes the eve 
nings merry. 





Yellowstone’s wonders, the Grand 
Canyon, spectacular geysers, colored hot 
pools and great hot spring terraces have an 


enduring fascination which draws visitors 
back again and again. Through service of 
the Yellowstone Comet makes possible the 
entire round trip in 10 days, if Chicago is 
the starting point, for example. The Yel- 
lowstone Park season is from June 20 to 
September 15. 


Eighteen Days To Alaska 
and Back 


Alaska, land of green and glacier where 
the summer sun glows at midnight, is be- 
coming the answer to the perplexed vaca- 
tionists’ query, ‘‘Where shall I go this 
summer ?’’ 
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or Life on a Dude Ranch © 


He fled from Wall Street in disgust and went out to a Dude 
Ranch where bulls are really bulls and bears are 
Kodak fodder. 

He put on his old clothes and told the Ranch Boss 
to send all telegrams back where they came from. 

And then he fished. For days 
and days he fished, in mountain lakes, in valley 
streams. The guide called him “Al” and they 
swapped yarns. The camp fire 
toasted his trout and soothed his 
nerves. The beds in the cabin were good. He 
watched the guide and wranglers going about 
their work and admired their skill. It 
seemed good to admire better men. 

When he returned to the ranch from his camp- 
ing trip and they told him he would have to 





hurry to catch his train, he laughed at them. 
"| didn't come down to catch a train!” he said. “I came 


down for more tobacco and fresh bait!” 


For ‘‘Ranch Book’’ and Western Travel information address 
E. E. Nelson, 298 Northern Pacific Ry., Saint Paul, Minn. 








Newest of New 
Transcontinental Trains 





North Coast 
Limited 
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The Annoyed Business Man 
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BACK OF YOUR 
CHECK STANDS 
YOUR NAME AND 


REPUTATION 


You can effectively capitalize the pride you have in 
both through checks made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper—crisp .. . distinctive . . . safe. 

By embodying your individual emblem in this 
standard check paper, you can gain added prestige 
for your institution and give new force to advertis- 
ing its service. 

Your checks have a hidden value...a double 
value a . and you can realize a handsome return 
on them, if they are made on La Monte National 
Safety Paper. 

We'll gladly prepare sketches of a special 
design for you, free of cost. George la Monte & 


Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 





OO ses PEA 
Rng aE Ce eg book of checks, G-4, made on 
Ress Sh ss eggs LaMonte National Safety Paper. 


FREE—An unusual sample 
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People who have been under the impres- 
sion that Alaska is very, very far away are 
surprised to learn that a complete round 
trip can be made there from points in the 
upper central United States in as short a 
time as 18 days. A complete Yukon Cirele 
tour, including impressive Mt. MeKinley, 
requires only 32 days via the fast schedule 
all-Pullman North Coast Limited of the 
Northern Pacific Railway to Seattle and 
the Alaska steamships between that port 
and Alaska. 

Travelers in many instances prefer an 
early summer trip to Alaska and early ar- 
rangements are advantageous. Whatever 
one’s plans, it is advisable to make train 
and steamship reservations considerably in 
advance as facilities are much in demand, 
particularly at certain periods. 

The trip can be made individually or with 
a carefree, escorted party. Only a limited 
number of escorted parties are conducted 
each season. 


Why The American Express 
Company Reduced The Size of 
Its Travelers Cheques 


That one’s wallet may be lighter, though 
containing as much wordly goods as form- 
erly, has been proved by a confirmed globe 
trotter statistically inclined. 

‘*The clear, cold light of calculation dis- 
closes,’’ said this mathematical genius, 
‘‘that now that the American Express Co. 
is issuing its Travelers Cheques in a smaller 
form, travelers will be carrying around 
with them 12,600 pounds or 6.3 tons less 
weight in their collective pockets. 

The difference in the space used for the 
new-sized cheques is so great that it may 
inaugurate new fashions in traveling togs 
and luggage. This saving in space is 100,- 
446,000 square inches, which is equivalent 
to practically 16 acres.’’ 

He then pointed out the advantages of 
the smaller-sized cheques because of the 
space they left in one’s pockets and hand- 
bag for souvenirs and picture post cards. 
He ended by accusing the American Ex- 
press of a coup d’etat to win the good 
graces of lady travelers, for the thinner 
wallet of smaller Travelers Cheques leaves 
more room in the handbag for powder puff 
and compact! 


Visby, A Swedish Oberammergau 


Sweden ’s ancient Hanseatic city of Visby 
on the island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea, 
which has been called ‘‘the town of ruins 
and roses,’’ bids fair to become a northern 
Oberammergau. 

For some years a_ striking historic 
pageant called the ‘‘ruin play,’’ has been 
staged in St. Nikolaus, one of the finest of 
the many ancient ruined churches of the 
town. This play is a kind of opera, written, 
staged and acted almost exclusively by 
native talent. It is titled ‘‘Petrus de 
Dacia,’’ built on the romantic story of a 
well-known mediaeval monk by that name, 
who was the Abbot of the convent of St. 
Nicolaus in which the play is now produced. 
It depicts the spiritual romance of Petrus 
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and Catherine of Stommelen, a pious andl 
visionary woman of the city of Cologne, 
and is entirely founded on historic facts. 

The play is produced at night in a simple 
yet effective setting in the chancel of the 
old ruin with the starry firmament as a 
canopy above. This year the play will again 
be given in the beginning of August under 
the management of one of the directors of 
the Royal Opera of Stockholm. 

The interest in this operatic performance 
is so great that several extra boats have 
been added to accommodate the spectators 
coming from the mainland of Sweden. 

Visby with its remarkable and beautiful 
ruins and its mighty turreted medieval 
city wall is every year attracting a growing 
number of tourists not only from Sweden 
but from many foreign countries. 

Some 800 years ago Visby was the 
wealthiest and most powerful stronghold of 
the mighty Hanseatic League and a centre 
of North European trading. After many 
centuries of comparative oblivion it has 
now been rediscovered as one of the most 
striking and historically interesting sights 
in the world—a shrine and a sanctuary to 
thousands of modern pilgrims in search of 
beauty. 


A Day In The Middle Ages 
By EDWIN ROBERT PETRE 


F YOU like to fall gradually into the 

mood of a medieval festival, stay in an- 
cient Siena, Italy for at least a week be- 
fore August Palio, or Race of the Contrade. 
But if you prefer to enter this old world 
with the sudden enthusiasm and 
wonder of childhood in glimpsing fairy 
land, motor over from Florence early on the 
morning of the race. 

The ancient villas and high-walled towns 
you will see in passing through the lovely 
hill country prepare your mood for this step 
backward into the past, and when your guide 
points out the far-away misty outlines of 
many-towered San Gimagnano, it will seem 
a fairy town come true. Surely, then, on 
entering at last the gates of old Siena, you 
will rub your eyes and walk as in a dream. 

The Palio is really a rich medieval 
pageant of which the race is simply a 
glorious climax. With a blare of trumpets 
the grand procession enters and proceeds 
slowly around the great Piazza del Campt. 
It is a glittering and colorful succession 
of the seventeen Contrade. After many a 
display of skill at flag-furling and catech- 
ing, the wild excitement of the race comes. 
In a moment it is finished, and it is 1930 
again. 


scene 


“The Galilee of Italy” 


Could your imagination set your feet on 
the top of this high hill, dominating the 
valley of the Tiber—in other words, coul:l 
you walk with me the quaint and beautiful 
streets of Perugia, you would perhaps un- 
derstand not only my enthusiasm and want 
of adjectives, but understand why Renan 
called this region ‘‘The Galilee of Italy,’’ 
and Dante ‘‘the garden of the Peninsula.’’ 

Gabriel Faure wrote, ‘‘I can recall no 
landseape so full at once of sweetness and 
majesty.’’ Here are mighty Etruscan 
buildings, rich art treasures of the Renais- 
sance, the beautiful Palazzo del Capitano 
del Popolo, and the 14th century Cathedral 











EVERY CONTACT COUNTS 


In St. Louis there are certain residen- 
tial districts from which all banks’ 


best individual customers are drawn. Here are the prosperous, progressive 


families for whom manufacturers of automobiles and furniture, of clothing 
and jewelry style their products. Here live the leaders who control the 
business enterprises of the city. These families swell the legions of Amer- 


ican travelers. @ While they are traveling, there are a surprising number 
of matters which the bank may attend to for them—bond redemptions, 


trusts, storage of valuables. By developing A. B. A. Cheque sales you may 


reach this market at the right time and in your own office—for they must 


come to the bank to buy their Cheques. @ While your customers are 


away your contact with them is maintained, for they are reminded of your 
bank every time they see its name on their A.B. A. Cheques. 


A-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





of St. Lorenzo. Near by is Assisi by white 
Subasio, that attracts thousands to the 
shrine of St. Francis every year and every- 
where, a quiet and charm that make the 
city a retreat for all who love a holiday 
away from the noises of the busy plains 
below. 

How rare is the Umbrian valley between 
Rome and Florence! Assisi, the town of 
St. Francis, fulfills and crowns one aspect 
of the country—that of gentle, fertile 
peace. As you leave it by the road, Perugia 
grows slowly before your eyes, disappear- 
ing sometimes behind a hill, but always re- 
turning, larger and more frowningly for- 
midable. What a change! 

Her walls rise above the abrupt cliff 
that juts out into the Tiber Valley. They 
say a prehistoric lake once lay at the 
bottom. 


BANK POSITION WANTED 


XECUTIVE 


osition in bank, vicinity New 
York City. 


ferences excellent. Business 


experience since college graduation in 1921 with 
International institution, all departments in- 
cluding foreign service, branch inspection and 
security selling. Address, Box 300, care of The 
Bankers Monthly, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. C. 





There is not much of the ancient Etrus- 
ean city left, but the great Arco di Augusto 
is one of the finest Etruscan portals in 
existence. The great blocks of Travertine 
of which it is made are still sharp-edged 
and unworn after 3,000 years of service. 

This is the way to enter Perugia. If you 
are driving, the circuit of the city and the 
approach, through this magnificent gate is 


(Continued on page 42) 
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©: of the many interesting 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 





tm UNION TRUST«a. 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 


well worth the effort. Twelve hundred 
years before Christ this grim structure was 
standing—the very thought makes most of 
the monuments of Rome seem recent up- 
starts. 


Going Abroad Without Crossing 
The Atlantic 


To go abroad merely by stepping out 
of our own back door will be the expe- 
rience of the travelers who have joined the 
tours which the American Express is escort- 
ing to Mexico, Central America and the 
northern tip of South America. 

All the thrills of distant, foreign lands 
will be enjoyed on these 41-day trips. No 
other lands on the continent spread before 
the traveler such a variety of natural 
scenery and climate, from the tropical 
shorelands of Mexico to the highlands of 
eternal spring, and still higher up, where 
snow-crowned peaks of the Sierra Madre 
loom against the smiling skies. No other 
countries this side of the Atlantic combine 
such gay, captivating life in their cities 
with such enchanting, old-World charm in 
their villages and hamlets. 

Without divulging any more of the 
unique itinerary it must be mentioned that 
lovely Havana, queen of the West Indies, 
is visited, and that masterpiece of engineer- 
ing, the Panama Canal is crossed. 


= 


““Business Observer” New 
Foreman State Publication 


The Foreman-State National Bank is at- 
tempting to be of service in four distinct 
ways in sponsoring a new monthly review, 
‘*The Business Observer.’’ 

It hopes to present a succinct survey of 
the national and international economic 
situation. It has reserved the two center 
pages for interpretation, in paragraph and 
chart form, of what appear as the most 
significant factors in the present situation. 

A special article each month will discuss 
some industry identified with Chicago or 
with other great markets of the Central 
States. In this series the bank plans to 
interpret industries not only in terms of 
production, profits, and so on, but in the 
light of economic problems related to them. 

Finally, a statistical supplement will ac- 
company each issue of ‘‘The Business Ob- 
server.’’ Harland H. Allen is editor. 


BRUNER & SIMMONS, Ine., office lay- 
out engineers, New York and Chicago, have 
recently moved their Chicago office into the 
new Board of Trade Building, 141 W. Jack- 
son Blvd. 


New Business Is Plentiful 


(Continued from page 36) 


record on an individual’s ecard, showing 
his connection with corporations or 
other firms, is of great value in solicita- 
tion. This advantage develops in know- 
ing that he is a director in one or an- 
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other company whose account we would 
like to secure. 


The cards of corporations are studied 
when selected for  ceultivation, to 
Jearn if all the officers of the corpora- 
tion carry accounts with Old Colony or 
make use of our trust or other services. 
The information on these cards is also of 
yalue in showing the other companies 
with whom these officers may be con- 


nected as directors, or with whom they | 


may do business. This information is 
especially useful in our effort to secure 
business from concerns in a similar line 
and in collateral lines. It is, of course, 
of direct value as a source of credit 
information. 3 

Judging entirely from our own ex- 
perience in the installation and opera- 
tion of a central file, no bank of 10,000 
or more customers ean afford to be with- 
out the practical aid to management and 
expansion such a file represents. With 
continued growth in number of deposi- 


tors, officers find it more and more diffi- | 
cult to maintain touch with the bank’s 


eustomers while meeting 
pressure of routine duties. 


increasing 


Four Tests For Investments 


(Continued from page 9) 
ever and whenever it is 
needed. 


How To Check Diversification 


most 


We recommend an analysis similar 
to what we call our recapitulation 
page. This type of form makes it 
easy to discover diversification of the 
four types we have mentioned. 


Attention should be given to the 
item ‘‘Distribution of Income.”’ 
This shows the income from the 
coupons at various times of the year 
and shows the amount available on 
those dates. When compared to 
maturities, which, of course, a bank 
should analyze for itself in more de- 
tail than given on the recapitulation 
sheet, a banker can readily determine 
whether his bond account is so 
planned as to provide him with need- 
ed cash at various times of the year 
when extra cash will be in demand 
locally. Naturally the way to control 
this is to give consideration to it at 
the time bonds are purchased. 


Perhaps, in giving unusual empha- 
sis to diversification, there may be 
danger is not giving the proper em- 
phasis to marketability. We have 
assumed in our discussion, however, 
that every bond purchased should 
have a good degree of marketability, 
for this is essential in a bank’s in- 
vestment account. 

















Use This Convenient 
and Authentic Source 


of Warehouse Information 
ae 


In each of the twelve Federal Reserve 
Cities we have appointed a thoroughly 
competent member of the Committee 
on Banking Relations who will be avail- 
able at all times as your contact with the 
greatest source of authentic warehouse 
information in the world. 


It will be the pleasure of these twelve 


members of the Committee on Banking 
Relations to consult with Bankers or 
groups of Bankers on any problem per- 
taining to warehousing or warehouse 
receipts. They will attend meetings or 
conventions of bank executives for the 
purpose of delivering educational talks 
on the profitable uses or legal aspects 
of warehouse receipts as collateral. 


LS 


For information, address the 


Committee On Banking Relations 
Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
1750 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 
With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 
Through the Lawrence System 
of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 
Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm St. 
San Francisco 
403 Hoyt St., Portland 


One La Salle Street 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
icago 


Los Angeles 
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How To Advance As A Banker 


4. To Insure Safe Window Transactions 


HIS is the fourth of six articles by the author. Every teller 
should be thoroughly trained in the matters here presented. 


HEN counting a deposit, begin 

with the largest bills, placing 
all face-up, having the tops of the 
bills toward your right. When you 
count a hundred, stop and place the 
bills in a pile. Lay the next hundred 
crosswise. When finished, take your 
pen and count the hundred piles by 
inserting it in each pile that projects. 
If it tallies with the deposit slip, 
make a check mark to show that you 
have ‘‘been there’’ and that the 
amount is correct. 

Turn the piles over and count from 
the bottom, watching for counter- 
feits. 

Next, look at the checks to see if 
the depositor’s endorsement is on all 
of them. Now run your total checks 
and take a sub-total, then add your 
currency, silver and gold. Next, take 
your total and, if correct, check the 
total column. 

Your depositor’s endorsement is 
the most important thing to watch 
for on checks. Even if the checks 
are drawn by a reliable corporation 
and payable to bearer, they should 
be endorsed by your depositor. Sup- 
pose that a check is lost in transit by 
one of your correspondent banks. 
The first that your bank hears of it is 
this: ‘‘We are charging your ac- 
count so much for lost check drawn 
on Blank Bank; would suggest you 
try to get a duplicate.’’ 

Then you check up your eash letter 
or foreign remittance sheets and find 
that there was no endorser, because 
this check was payable to bearer. 
Consequently, your bank is the loser 
because you have no endorser to 
charge it to. 

After counting the cash received, it 
is a good idea to lay it to one side until 
your customer has gone. He might 
question the amount, and if you have 
immediately sorted his money into 
the drawer, you might experience 
some difficulty in settling the dispute. 
If time permits, you should look 


By L. P. SWOVERLAND, JR. 


Cashier, Peoples State Bank, Gary, Ind. 





Having checks O.K.’d with 

by an officer is a dangerous practice 

and should be carefully guarded. To 

play safe, the teller should personally 

see the officer before cashing any ini- 
tialed check. 


initials 


A Procedure For 


Receiving Deposits 


1. Begin with the largest 
bills and count them face up. 

2. Turn over and count 
again, watching the backs for 
signs of counterfeits. 

3. Examine checks for en- 
dorsements. 


4. Don’t accept any check 
without endorsement, even 
though it is made to bearer. 

5. Check the date, amount, 
and first endorsements on all 
checks and watch for signs of 
alterations. 


6. Check customer checks 
against your “stop payment 
list.”’ 


Vv 
at the date, amount and first endorse- 


ment on checks. Also, watch for 
alterations. If a check is large and 


on an out-of-town bank and on a 
doubtful party, take it for collection; 
or if your depositor’s account is ques- 
tionable, put a ‘‘hold’’ on the ae- 
count until the check has had time 
to clear. 

Stop-payments are the banker's 
chief worries. There are a number 
of good systems in use to remind one 
about them. Possibly the most effi- 
cient system is to have a complete 
list arranged alphabetically, hanging 
in a conspicuous place at the win- 
dows. The bookkeeper might use a 
special red sheet that slips over the 
posting sheet, which has the data of 
the stop-payment and must be re- 
moved before posting. 

The slickest alteration I ever saw 
was on a certified check. The payee 
was ‘‘Postal Co.’’ and some slick 
erook got hold of the check and 
added ‘‘oney’’ to ‘‘@o.,’’ making it 
‘*Cooney.’’ He entered a department 
store with his ‘‘eredentials’’ and the 
cheek and cashed it by showing that 
he was ‘‘ Postal Cooney.’’ 

A few days later this check was 
returned with an affidavit stating 
that the check had been altered and 
the endorsement forged. 

It should be illegal for anyone to 
write checks with a pencil, as this 
invites alteration. Only a small num- 
ber do this, but they should be in- 
formed of the chance they are taking 
and should be asked to discontinue 
the practice, due to the fact that the 
bank might pay an altered check and 
then be the loser. 

When you enter deposits in your 
customers’ books, write plainly and 
firmly, using a blotter afterwards to 
prevent blots. 

Another important ‘‘little’’ thing 
to watch is giving the customer his 
balanee. This should be done only 
by writing it on a bit of paper and 
handing it to him with the blank side 
up. This shows that you are careful 
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and considerate in keeping his busi- 
ness your business. 

All of the adding machine run- 
nings should be saved and, at the 
close of each day’s business, they 
should be dated and filed away for 
future reference. The customer’s 
name should be on each running and 
marked to show whether he made a 
deposit or took cash. 

This can be done very quickly by 
abbreviations. For instance, ‘‘Dp.’’ 
for ‘‘deposit ;’’ ‘‘Ch’’ for ‘‘eash.”’ 
These runnings often come in handy 
when balancing, as you might lose a 
deposit ticket or fai] to make one 
out, but in glaneing over your run- 
nings, you may come to one that is 
the exact amount that you are off 
and, in cheeking up, you find that 
So and So’s deposit slip is missing. 

None of the notes, bonds, mort- 
gages or collections that you handle 
during the day should be filed until 
you have balanced. Very often you 
are rushed and will fail to credit 
somebody's account. Possibly some- 
one has paid a note and, by leaving 
the collection envelope out, you 
quickly find that you forgot to credit 
someone ’s account. 

When a customer steps up to your 
window and says that he wants to 
deposit so much money, just jot the 
amount down on the side of the de- 
posit ticket, so that you won’t need 
to ask that amount again. Then you 
ean go ahead and explain the require- 
ments of your bank in opening ae- 
counts, such as minimum balance 
without a service charge, the balance 
necessary before checks will be 
printed with his advertisement, free 
of charge, and that foreign items will 
be handled as collection items or his 
account held until return is made. 


Then list the total amount of 
money and checks received, deduct- 
ing the difference between the 
amount stated for deposit and the 
total amount received. This will 
facilitate matters when you are try- 
ing to balance by recalling the com- 
plete transactions of the day. 


For example: John Brown makes 
a deposit of $200. He has $160 in 
eurrency and a check for $50, mak- 
ing $210 in all. Now, suppose that 
you are over $10 on your balance. 
By checking over ‘your deposit slips, 
you find that Mr. Brown deposited 
only $200 and wanted $10 in eash. 
as the deposit slip shows, but you 
recall now that you were talking and 
forgot to give it to him. 


Business 


bere you telephone to custom- 
ers do you broadcast to listeners 
the fact that he has renewed a note, 
or discussed other confidential 
matters? If so—why not give con- 

i sideration to pro- 
vision for phone 
privacy by using 
the Hush-A-Phone? 
















Hush-A-Phone for 
standard desk 


phone. Snaps in- 
stantly on the 
mouthpiece. 


@. 4» 4 4 4 4 om fr 


BETTER COIN TOOLS 
Wide make 
BETTER COIN TELLERS 


Catalogue printed in 6 
colors describes these 
and other handy tools 
for the coin teller, and 
lists 400 dealers ready 


to serve you. 


and List 
The C. L. Downey Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


94 1-943-945-0947 Clark Street 


~ Write for Ca 


Safeguarding Customers’ Confidential 














For the ““FRENcH”’ Phone 
WE ANNOUNCE THE 


NEW HUSH-A-PHONE 


HIS is a beautiful object in bake- 
lite having the appearance of a 
desk clock, and functioning as a 
phone silencer. Space does not per- 
mit of illustration. We will be pleased 
to send literature on either model. 


Just Write 


“Please send literature on “French” 


Model ( ) Regular Model ( ).” 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION 


43 West 16th St., New York City 


VvvvvvvVvv7vVv 





We make all kinds—for advertis- 

ing purposes, address labels, 

decorations, etc. Striking, artistic 

individual designs. Write for 
free samples and prices. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 


1627 R Washington Avenue 





A NEW BOOK 
BANK ADMINISTRATION 


By H. N. STRONCK 


3242 copies of Bank Administration have been delivered in three 


months. 


We confidently believe this will be the most univer- 


sally-used publication on banking yet written. 


It applies to all departments. 
It applies to all bankers. 
It fits all sizes of banks. 


It shows how banks may reduce ex- 


penses and increase profits. 


It is based upon the experience of 
Mr. Stronck’s organization in making 
private examinations of banks, both 
small and large, all over the United 
States. 


These examinations have always resulted in suggestions for improving poli- 
cies and methods, and these suggestions, when followed, have greatly added 


to the profits of the institution. 
with your order. 


The price is $2.50. 
Just ask for ‘«‘Bank Administration’”’ by H. N. Stronck. 


Do not send any money 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 








If you list only the exaet amount 
of the deposits on the slips, it will be 
impossible to remember all of the 
transactions at the close of business 
hours. Also, you will find it a big 
help in balancing if you will make a 
cheek mark when you return any 
money from a deposit. Then, if you 
find a deposit ticket that shows that 
there should have been a refund 
made and there isn’t any check mark 
to prove that the money was given 
the customer, you may feel sure, if 
you are off this amount, that this is 
where the error was made. 


On savings accounts, it is a good 
plan to put the account number on 
all cheeks for ready reference in case 
they are returned unpaid. 

Having checks O. K.’d with ini- 
tials by an officer is a dangerous prac- 
tice and should be carefully guarded, 
as someone may forge an officer’s 
initials to a large check and get away 
with it. To play safe, the teller 
should personally see the officer be- 
fore cashing any initialed check. It 
may take a little more time to do 
this, but it pays. 
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“Why, I’m ason-of-a-gun! Have you an account from the A Manufacturing 
Co., too? I thought that was all ours.” 
“You did, did you? That’s one I put over myself. Another six months and 
we would have had it all.”’ 


A New Business Man Makes Some 


- Revelations On Split Accounts 


| Pow important banks are about 
to consolidate. The executive 
heads have agreed as to the terms for 
the exchange of stock. The credit 
officers have gone over the paper. 
The deal is set. 

It is time now for another set of 
officers to-get together and check 
over the most satisfactory accounts of 
each institution—the men in charge 
of new business and customer con- 
tact. The merged bank is to have 
valuable connections not previously 
enjoyed by one or the other. All of 
the business represented by good 
names found on both books must be 
held, if possible. 

‘‘Some of these folks don’t like 
us and some don’t like you,’’ says 
the representative from the 77th 
(so you won’t recognize it) Na- 
tional, ‘‘and I hear our competitors 
are already scampering around.’’ 

‘“Why, I’m a son-of-a-gun!’’ He 
has glanced at the list of accounts of 
the 66th State. ‘‘Have you an ac- 
count from the A Manufacturing 
Co., too? I thought that was all 
ours.’’ 

A snicker escapes the state bank 
representative. ‘‘You did, did you. 
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By E. C. GLASGOW 


Assistant Cashier, Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis 


That’s one I put over myself. Old 
man A and I are just like this. 
(Crosses two fingers). He gave me 
half the main account six months 
ago and we have the payroll at our 
33rd Street Branch. Another six 
months and we would have had it 
all. Ever watch your balances?’’ 
‘“Well, I’ll be all over 
again. It was only a few weeks ago 
that Mr. A told me what a great 


v 


Percentage of Split 


Accounts In Various 
Lines of Business 


Commercial firms .... 25% 
Manufacturers 

Business men 

Wholesalers 

Retailers 


Large department 
stores 


bank he thought ours is. I had 
noticed that the balances were down 
and thought it was just something 
seasonal. Hum----’’ 

‘“Say,’’ (this time it is the 66th’s 
representative) ‘‘What the deuce is 
this—the B Insurance Agency ?”’ 

*‘None other.’’ It is the 77th’s 
turn to do some snickering, 
‘“‘Thought you had it all, didn’t 
you?’’ 

‘*Why, good Lord man, B has writ- 
ten about everyone in the bank and 
we’ve given him a real line for years. 
He has no business being anywhere 
else.’’ 

‘*Well, here it is—$7,000 average 
with the 77th since last August, and 
a month ago the life company he 
represents opened a new premium 
account. I hate to boast but that’s 
one I turned over.’’ 

“Now, I’ll be one,’’ says the 66th, 
noticeably crestfallen. 

And so on through the lists. A 
good many of the duplications were 
known, especially where credit had 
been involved, but plenty of sur- 
prises were in store for each of them. 

The fact is that at least 25% of 
the best commercial firms in any city 
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will be found to be doing business 
with more than one bank. With busi- 
ness men (not including retail) 
the percentage will run as high as 
50%. Manufacturers will fall below 
50%, probably because of the credit 


angle. With wholesalers it will be | 


still less for the same reason, al- 
though the percentage may be ex- 
pected to run about as high as with 
commercial firms. Taking all re- 
tailers, the lowest percentage of 
divided accounts, possibly less than 
20%, will be found. However, among 
the large department stores and 
chain stores, few will be found do- 
ing business with oné bank exelu- 
sively. 

As a general thing, it certainly 
may be said that the best policy is 
for the account to pick a good bank, 
one that can meet all anticipated 
eredit requirements amply, and then 
stick to it. 

But back to the facts. The busi- 
ness of accounts of various kinds is 
divided and, on the average, in the 
percentage as indicated. 


Convenience Is A Big Reason 
For Many Accounts 


Why? First of all there is the 
matter of convenience—certainly an 
all-determining factor with the chain 
stores. Suppose the 77th National 
does have the main account. If the 
Whosis Stores, Inc., open a place on 
33rd Street, are they going to lug 
their deposits over to the 44th Street 
Branch of the 77th National? They 
are not. The account of that store 
and its $500 balance (if the bank is 
lucky) and the grief of all its change 
will go to the 33rd Street Branch of 
the 66th State and the 77th’s presi- 
dent, or the new business man for 
him, may write his good friend, the 
treasurer, until he is blue in the face, 
if he thinks it will do any good. 

There is the matter of reciprocity. 
Most banks want to distribute what 
business they can among their good 
accounts and influence their connec- 
tions to do likewise. Also, they know 
it is good business. Perhaps this was 
supposed at one time to be a secret. 
If so, the new business departments 
have helped spill the beans. With 
some firms, the number of bank ac- 
counts is limited orily by the number 
of times $100 will go into what cash 
they can carry. If there aren’t that 
many banks in the town, somebody 
may get an extra $100 or the firm 
(Continued on page 48) 
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TO OUR PATRONS 


Ir 


Greetings 


May yours be a full measure of 
prosperity, and may the same 
happy relations that have 
marked our dealings in the 
past continue in the future. 


No, the printer didn’t make a mis- 
take and run the wrong advertise- 
ment. Sentiments like this are usually 
reserved for the Winter holidays 
...-but why? We appreciate your 
business at all times, and reserve 
the right to say so at any time 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


“LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY c+ STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL” 


HE employees who receive their copies of 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY under your re- 
duced rate plan, seem to enjoy reading the publi- 
cation, judging from the comments I have received. 
The subjects discussed are broadening, interesting 
and educational. 


J. WM. THOMPSON 


Assistant Cashier, Liberty Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 




















































OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 








enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by thousands of banks, institu- 
tions and individuals the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Morors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS . OVER $66,000,000 











The Only Vault and Safe Protection 
Which Does Not Need Outside Help Is 


CHEMICAL WARFARE GAS 


Lake Erie-Anakin-Protex Gas Systems have saved 153 Banks from actual attack 
of the yeggs in addition to 9 United States Post Offices and literally hundreds 
of Jewelers and Mercantile Vaults and Safes. 


Over 20,000 Installations in the United States. 


The only Gas Vault Protection Syctemn Approved by Underwriter’s Laboratories 
=< recognized by all Standard Insurance Companies for Burglary Insurance 
iscount. 


The Only Gas System recognized and adopted by United States Treasury De- 
partment for Post Office and Treasury Vaults and Safes. 













No Successful attack has ever been made on our Underwriter's 
cn wee Vault System of Chemical Warfare Gas and Relocking 
echanism. 


WHY NOT GET THE FACTS TODAY? 


ANAKINPROTEX 


BURGLAR- PROOF PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


DIVISION OF 
THE LAKE ERIE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO,U.S.A 


Na at aS a’ 2’ 2% 2 ae 2 2 2 o® 2 o® 2 o® at o® od 





I enjoy your magazine very much and think that any 
banker can and should read it with profit to himself 
and his institution. The Round Table idea is good also 


as one banker likes to hear of the experiences and get 


the ideas of his fellow bankers over the country. 


C. A. WISDOM 


Cashier, Farmers and Merchants Bank, Green Ridge, Mo. 
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Revelations On Split 
Accounts 


(Continued from page 47) 
possibly may decide also to carry an 
account in another town. Take a 
printer, for example,—but why pick 
on printers? 


Then there are these active, high 
pressure, highly organized new busi- 
ness departments—sometimes called 
business extension departments and 
what not—whose efforts just won’t 
be denied. If your competitor has 
one, the only real way to protect one 
of your exclusive accounts is to 
establish a guard at the place of 
business, arrange all the proprietor’s 
golf dates and other social engage 
ments and assign some one to follow 
him to and from work. 


Every Good Bank Has Some 
Permanent Accounts 


Of course that’s hardly true. 
Every good bank has some accounts 
that it has lived with and worked 
with from the earliest beginnings of 
the firms involved. Let the com- 
petitor use what connections and 
pressure it will, something a little 
short of dynamite will be needed to 
dislodge business like this—unti! 
something happens. And plenty can 
happen. 


Remember that junior partner in 
the firm who, unaware of your being 
in his vicinity at the club the other 
day, expressed himself quite freely 
about you and your associates. You 
had failed to make him a loan to 
buy some more whatsis common 
just before it did 10 points. No mat- 
ter if it promptly skidded 20, he 
thinks plenty about your institution. 
What of the day when he takes the 
reins, or when the firm merges with 
a competitor’s customer, or when it 
sells out to a chain? 


Very seriously now, what is to be 
done about divided accounts? 
Frankly, I did not start out to an- 
swer that. 


It was intended that something be 
set down here worth thinking about. 
There is good reason why many firms 
should pick one bank and stay by it. 
When a bank simply reconciles itself 
to the idea that most accounts are 
going to be divided, then that bank 
may not only lose business which 
could be exclusive but very probably 
will not get its fair share of split 
accounts. 
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The Burglar’s Next Attack 


(Continued from page 13) 
weak spot is the vault wall. I think, 
therefore, that it is a good plan for 
bankers to look ahead and to give 
some genuine attention to steel vault 
linings. 

With our present knowledge of 
metal working, we ean construct a 
yault with masonry walls and with 
steel linings that would be impene- 
trable. The method of doing this 
would be to make the concrete or 
masonry wall not quite so thick as 
it otherwise would be, using two rows 
of reinforced rods, %4 inch in diame- 
ter, running vertical and horizontal 
on 4 inch centers or other approved 
reinforeing. Leave an air space be- 
tween the reinforced concrete wall 
and the lining, and construct a com- 
plete protective lining of steel, 142 
inches thick, laid up in three plates, 
% inch thick each. The purpose of 
the air space is to keep the interior 
of your vault dry and free from 
moisture. With this type of con- 
struction you will have less trouble 
from rust on your interior, finishing 
plates, boxes, and so on. 

It would be almost impossible for 
the burglar to cut a hole through the 
reinforced concrete wall and to burn 
out successfully the 1% inch steel 
lining in the time that would be re- 
quired for him to make a successful 
attack on the bank. 

This steel lining is made of some- 
what the same material as the vault 
door and when that material is 1% 
inches thick, it offers such resistance 
that, with the other handicaps 
(properly constructed reinforced 
walls) it is likely that no burglar 
would try to ‘erack’ the vault. 

The lining is put together so that 
the serews and bolts cannot be op- 
erated from the outside. In facet, the 
lining is made in layers with the 
joints breaking, so that it would be 
impossible to take a section out unless 
you were on the inside of the vault. 


Vaults Readily Enlarged 


A feature of this type of protection 
is that it may be so constructed that 
a vault can readily be enlarged. The 
masonry wall on the end of the vault, 
for example, would not need to be so 
thick but that it could be torn down 
with much less expense than a wall 
that was depended upon entirely for 
protection of the vault. The walls of 
the sides of the vault could then be 
extended to the required additional 











The same ability 


and excellence of 


workmanship that in- 


vented and perfected 
the Time Lock have 


now brought the Safe 


Deposit Lock to a de- 


gree of impregnability 






never before reached. 
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length and the plates of the lining 
could be carried on for whatever ad- 
clitional size was needed. 

It is quite likely that in the im- 
mediate future, much more attention 
will be paid to vault linings for, ap- 
parently, that is the way to stop the 
burglar in his next line of attack. 

You should also consider very 
seriously the construction of your 
vault doors. Be sure that they are 
full coverage, of proper construction 
and proper drill proof and torch re- 
sisting metals, the torch resisting 
metal carrying a good percentage 
of copper, this depending on the 
elass of door you are buying. The 


small bank should not consider less 
than a7 inch door. The average bank 
now installs 12 and 16 inch doors. 
A 12 inch vault door properly laid 
up with drill proof and torch resist- 
ing metals, torch resisting material 
to be a composition of not less than 
25% copper, or a 2 inch copper plate 
giving full coverage of the door, 
with an 18 inch reinforced concrete 
wall, and providing an air space 
with a 1% inch steel lining, made up 
of three % inch plates will make the 
bank practically immune from any 
burglarious attack for many years 
to come and will be a wonderful ad- 
vertising asset to the bank. 
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15th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
SEPTEMBER 17-20 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





@ The 15th Annual Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association will be held this year 
at Louisville, Kentucky, September 17 to 20, at 
the Brown Hotel........ Leaders in bank, trust, 
and investment advertising and selling will fore- 
gather to discuss the most resultful ways to meet 
the challenge of the next decade. 


@ The problems of the metropolitan institution 
those located in medium size centers and smal 
cities, will be studied. The elemental problems 
as well as the latest developments will find expres- 
a ini aces hree days of intensive study. 


@ A balanced, forward program. 


@ A demonstration of how financial houses are meet- 
ing their fast-moving, daily changing advertising 
and selling problems. 


@ And further, an opportunity to analyze your 

advertising against that exhibited by hundreds 
of financial houses. ....... An opportunity 
to check your work against others. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 





A BUSINESS CONFERENCE 
THREE DAYS -- RESULTFUL 


For further information address Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary, 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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What Funny Things These 
Golfers Say 


Joe Grud of the Country Books 
department of the Continental IIli- 
nois Bank & Trust Co. Chicago, said 
to Ed Bureal : 

‘“‘T played golf yesterday for the 
first time.’’ 

‘*How did you 
make out?’”’ 
asked Ed. 

‘*Fine,”’ said 
Joe. ‘‘I made a 
home run right 
at the start. I 
batted the ball 
into the tall 
grass in the left 
field and = ran 
around the en- 
tire course be- 
fore they found 
it.”’ 

On the same 
day George 
Haneock of the 
Bookkeeping de- 
partment, was 
playing golf on another course. 

‘*What is par for this course ?’’ he 
asked. 

The professional answered, ‘‘72, 
why ?”’ 

‘*T guess,’’ said George, ‘‘I may as 
well quit. I’ve made my 72 now.’’ 


get worse. 





Unaccustomed To The 


Teller’s Way 


New stenographer to eashier— 
“IT demand an apology from that 
fresh teller who threw a kiss at 
me.”’ 

Teller overhearing the complaint— 
‘Don’t you believe her. I’m not that 
lazy.”’ 


oe 


Is This Nice? 


Bank News published by the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District Bank of 
Chicago for the bank’s staff, has this 
item : 

‘“‘A friend of Johnny Spooltra’s 
asked him if he was sporting a new 
necktie. 

‘“**Naw’, replied Johnny, ‘those 
are just some soup spots on an old 
one’,’’ 


“Overs and Shorts” 


' THE STENOGRAPHER 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) -, 


I often wonder who picks out the bank’s 
stenographers. He must be blind, with- 
out a doubt; they’re ready for the 
hearse. I do not know of any law 
against a pretty face, but the steno- 
graphers we draw, of beauty have no 


trace. If you could see the skin and 
bone who call themselves “the girls’, 
you’d think this was an old maids’ 
home, in spite of bobs and curls. Short- 
hand for them may be just fun, they 
may be good at that, but as for figures 
—number 1 longside these girls, looks 
fat. It seems as though all luck has 
fled, it must be jinx or curse, the pretty 
ones get quickly wed, the homely ones 





An Obliging Customer 


The Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Co. of Spokane, reports the 
following incident. 

A customer presented a check and 
was told to have Mr. Shumaker okeh 
it. The teller noticed that the man 
walked out of 
the bank instead 
of going to the 
officer, but in 
about ten min- 
utes he returned 
with the check 
endorsed by 
‘‘The Star Shoe 
Repair Shop.’’ 





A Smile Worth 
$20,000 


A boy was re- 
cently awarded 
a verdict of $20,- 
000 against a 
railway com- 
pany because a 
shock from an 
exposed wire deprived him of the 
use of the smile muscles in his face. 
The Judge certainly understood the 
the value of a smile. Possibly he 
had been waited upon in his bank by 
a smiling teller. 


—>———_ 


Is This Competition? 


The Richmond & Backus Co. of 
Detroit in its house organ The Office 
Cat, defines a college as an institution 
of loaning. 


W hat’s In A Name? 


Milton Schwartz, advertising man- 
ager of the Foreman-State National 
Bank of Chicago, says that a cus- 
tomer recently asked if a booklet the 
bank was giving out entitled ‘‘ How 
To Make Money’’ was propaganda 
for a counterfeiting ring. 


csnslilijideics 
Art and George 


Cashier—‘‘I understand 
daughter has taken up art.”’ 

President—‘‘Yes.”’ 

Cashier-—‘‘ How does it come that 
she dropped George ?”’ 
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Modern Bank Shades 





Pleated 
WINDOW 


hhey SHADES 


Modern Athey shades allow a great deal more 
shaded light without glare. They also permit 
more air to enter without dangerous drafts. 

4 Besides being the handsomest shades for banks 
(furnished in colors), they are practical, as they 
are instantly adjustable to shade any part of 
the window. No springs, no flapping. 


Write for full information, samples and prices 
ATHEY COMPANY 
6171 W. 65th Street Chicago, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada, Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, Montreal & Toronto 








In the business 
of manufacturing 
envelopes, too, 
there are stand- 
ards of safety, 
integrity, relia- 
bility and fair 
dealing. 


HECO ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. CHICAGO 
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Industrial Savings Accounts 
(Continued from page 24) 

more than I earned on the same job 

right in this plant some years ago. 

And yet I managed to save my 

money, and make something of my- 

self.’’ 

This class of men is easy to handle. 
I keep a pretty good record of cases 
of wage earners who managed to save 
their money systematically, and what 
they did with the money after they 
had saved it. There are plenty of 
examples of wage earners who 
bought their own homes with sav- 
ings, of others who went into busi- 
nesses of their own, and still others 
who used their money to pay for 
hospitals and doctors, when the big 
emergency came. 

The  self-opinionated individual 
who claims that he has enough will 
power to save in his own way, can 
be handled tactfully. Even if he 
claims that he already has an ac- 
count, the chances are that the ac- 
count is not worth much. On this 
point I have instructed our solici- 
tors as follows: 

‘‘Have a theory in your mind 
where .a man says, ‘I have a bank 
account’, that it is dormant; he 
draws as much as he deposits ; or that 
he has no account. Where a man 
says he wants to spend his money, 
realize that he can’t save. The first 
class of prospects is worth working 
on; the second can be made boosters 
with a little cultivation.”’ 

‘No, we don’t make enough to save 
on,’’ chorused one group of work- 
men in a manufacturing plant that 
I visited recently. 

My next group in the same plant 
consisted of workmen who earned 
the same wages, but they told a dif- 
ferent story. 

‘*Sorry, we can’t sign up for the 
savings plan,’’ they informed me. 
‘We have our homes and insurance 
to pay for, and there is nothing left 
for the bank.’’ 


This gave me ammunition for a 
‘‘come-back’’ to the first group. 

**You fellows complain that you 
don’t earn enough to save. Yet those 
men over there earn the same money 
that you do, and they manage to 
scrape up enough money to invest in 
homes and insurance.”’ 

That evidently clinched the argu- 
ment, and they signed up pretty 
generously for the group saving 
plan. 
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Wage Reduction Stimulates 
Saving 

The best time to interest workers 
in systematic savings is at a time 
when wages have been reduced, and 
they are brought face to face with 
the necessity to lay aside some money 
to tide them over any such emer- 
gencies that may recur in the future. 
The wage reduction usually jolts 
them into a realization of the uneer- 
tainty of their incomes, and im- 
presses upon them the need of a sav- 
ing plan to provide for the future. 


Four Investment 
Truths 


By ELDRED M. KEYES 


T is impossible for an in- 
vestor to hit the highest 
and the lowest exactly, but 
any banker who dismisses 
the question as hopeless is 
not doing his bank justice. 


Swings in the bond mar- 
ket do not turn overnight. 


Nearly always there is 
ample warning of changes 
in trends. 


Successful bank invest- 
ment policy is built upon 
the relationship of these 
longer swings in the bond 
market to the swings in de- 
mand for bank accommoda- 
tion at home. 


when job and health may be gone. 

In Southern California there is a 
poreelain factory where at one time 
the men earned their $25 a day and 
spent it all. They were so sure of 
their skill that they never dreamed 
of a day when lack of employment 
would bring poverty. Some years 
later I called at the same plant. Con- 
ditions had changed. Machinery had 
replaced hand-operations. The same 
men were earning much less than 
$25 a day. 

I went from group to group, and 
told them of my visit to the same 
plant years ago, when they were 
earning big money, and spending it 
all. Now that they had suffered 
drastic cuts in wages, they surely 





must realize the necessity of provid- 
ing against similar emergencies in 
the future. They listened to me at. 
tentively, and many of them signed 
up. 

It is surprising that many of the 
accounts opened through the aetivi- 
ties of the bank solicitor actually 
‘*stick,’’ and grow into substantial 
proportions. When favorably pre- 
sented, at least 75% of the members 
of a group will sign pledge cards. 
While it is true that some of them 
will eventually drop out, the mor- 
tality is no greater than in the ease 
of savings aceounts that are volun- 
tarily opened at the savings teller’s 
window. 

And the expense of creating these 


industrial accounts need not be 
great. In one year, for instance, 


3,564 new accounts were opened in 
the industrial savings plan. If com- 
puted at a cost of $3.50 each, which 
has been the contract price for many 
years for accounts, including metal 
banks, by banks all over the country, 
the cost would have amounted to 
$12,574, which is considerably higher 
than it is necessary to expend for 
these accounts. 

A high spot in the work not often 
considered is the effect of the contact 
by the bank with large organizations. 
The continual intereourse is in effect 
and results of value to the bank, 
and has resulted in the bank securing 
commercial accounts. ”’ 


Trustworthiness in financial mat- 
ters can be bonded by a surety com- 
pany. Trustworthiness in other com- 
pany affairs is often more important, 
and no insurance can be purchased 
to cover this. It must be sought in 
selection and promotion, and it must 
be carefully nurtured.—Donald A. 
Laird. 


Obsolescence Endangers 
Loans 


(Continued from page 12) 

of South China, whence it is carried 
by perspiring coolies, over perilous, 
bandit-infested trails, down to the 
waterways that pierce that region. 

These new steels made obsolete 
most of the machine-shop equipment 
then existing in this country. It 
took several years to effect the 
change, but now all machine tools 
are designed to use effectively the 
entire cutting power of these supe- 
rior steels. 
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Recently, however, new cutting 
materials have appeared which may 
repeat this situation through the in- 
troduction of tungsten carbide. 
Technicians cannot say definitely 
as yet whether its reaction will be 
serious—but at least we have the 
threat. 

Studies made by the Department 
of Commerce suggest that (despite 
the general willingness to pile up the 
salutary junk-heaps that I spoke of) 
there is still a surprising amount of 
obsolete machinery operating to-day 
in American industry. 


Coping With Obsolescence 
Increases Profits 

And that brings us directly to a 
good example of the practical dollars- 
and-cents benefits that may be de- 
rived from recognizing and coping 
with obsolescence. About 1925 an 
American railroad company intro- 
duced a locomotive that required 
only 55 pounds of coal to do a certain 
job, as contrasted with 135 pounds 
consumed under similar conditions 
by an older design still in fairly gen- 
eral use. Through just such in- 
creased efficiency as this in operation 
alone, the railways of the country 
eut 30 million dollars off their coal 
bills in that single year of 1925. If I 
had the time, I could give you simply 
endless illustrations of that sort. 

Obsolescence is always with us— 
but all too frequently it does not 
appear in our ledgers. Often it is 
consolidated and thereby obscured 
by deducting ‘‘5% of the original 
cost of the machinery for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence.’’ That is an 
unfortunate expression, because, in 
reality, the two items in it are direct- 
ly opposed. 

‘“‘Depreciation’’ is the gradual 
wearing out of equipment which 
conceivably a qualified engineer 
could ealeulate in advance, but ob- 
solescence cannot be accurately an- 
ticipated. Its coming may be sudden. 
It measures the insufficiency of a 
machine because of progress in the 
art. Through the development of 
new devices, this poor old unit ean 
no longer produce competitively. 
These two items of cost should ecer- 
tainly be carefully segregated. 

Vigilant, unremitting research by 
a competent scientific staff is enor- 
mously valuable in arming any enter- 
prise against the onslaughts of ob- 
solescence. 


Americans are capable of coping 
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with the great majority of the prob- 
lems to which obsolescence may give 
rise. Take the motion-picture indus- 
try. The advent of the talking films 
was a revolutionary change. It came 
rather suddenly. Its influence was 
almost inexpressibly ‘‘far-flung’’— 
and temporarily disruptive. Yet, 
through countless brisk, expert, and 
drastic readjustments, this vast and 
valuable industry (ranking close to 
the top in the list of our American 
manufacturing activities) contrived 
to grapple with the novel situation 
and to overcome its gravest difficul- 
ties. It is emerging triumphantly 
from a erisis which (as Will Hays 


has said) might be compared to that 
which would confront the automo- 
bile industry if it were abruptly 
ealled upon to abandon locomotion 
by means of wheels and to advance 
anew by some kind of ‘‘ grasshopper 
springs !”’ 

American ingenuity, American 
far-sightedness, can win smashing 
and conclusive victories over this 
menace of obsolescence. 


It is a decided business virtue to 
be able to face a partial defeat and 
to make an about-face rather than to 
wait until the deputy sheriff posts 
the works. 
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Trust ae ee Doubled 


(Continued from page 10) 
department. Completing 
tration and distribution. 

3. Guardians and testamentary 
trustee. The corporate fiduciary— 
its advantages. 

4. Nature of trusts, parties, trust 
property, why and how to create it. 
Care of trust estate, rights of bene- 
ficiaries. Corpus and income, trus- 
tee’s powers and compensation, ter- 
mination. 

5. Managing and investing trust 
property. Trusts for married women, 
eustodianships, agencies and deposi- 
taries. The corporate trust depart- 
ment. 

6. Life insurance 
ness insurance trusts. 
subdivision trusts. 

7. Personal and holding trusts. 
Taxes. 

In addition, the last evening was 
to be devoted to talks on ‘‘ Trust pros- 
pects and where to find them’’ by the 
three new-business men. The course 
was concluded that evening by a 
general summary of the tasks and 
advantages of a corporate trustee. 

The coordination of the papers 
was a task in itself. Some were too 
detailed; others too general. Gaps 
were left here and there, and there 
was some overlapping in the subject 
matter. When all was ready, we 
tested our abilities on our employees. 

The course was originally designed 
to last eight weeks, one evening a 
week, two hours an evening. This 
trial course was given during the 
summer so we eliminated questions 
and discussions after speeches thus 
eutting the time half an hour, and 
made it possible to be given in the 
afternoon instead of the evening. 
An opportunity for relaxation was 
afforded between speakers. Fifty 
minutes is about the limit of real 
attention that will be accorded any 
address. 


adminis- 


trusts. Busi- 
Real estate 


Study Program Increases 
Business 





This first was a decided 
success, A spirit of cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness was created that 
is of immeasurable value to the trust 
company. The greatest and most ap- 
parent value came from those who 
had labored the hardest: —the 
speakers. 


eourse 


The result to date is that instead of 
three or four new-business men, we 
now have literally hundreds of men 
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and women who know trust service 
and its value,—and they now know a 
trust prospect when they see one. 
They have had an intimate view of 
the workings of our trust department 
and, best of all, have had personal 
contact with the men who are pri- 
marily responsible for its success. 
During the eight years the Cali- 
fornia Trust Co. has been in exist- 
ence it has shown a steady increase 
of from 25% to 50%. The two 
months following the completion of 
the first course our new business 
doubled—in number and value—as 
compared with the same months of 
the preceeding year. Also, within 
four months, we had been named in 
some fiduciary capacity by more of- 
ficers and employees than during the 
whole eight years of our existence. 
Through having their own parti- 
cular problems solved, they have 
come to realize the value of trust 
company service. A trust company 
is no longer a mystery to them. They 
know what we do and how efficiently 
we operate. Knowing the officers and 
department heads, they come freely 
for advice or with suggestions. 
Their eyes are opened to the sub- 
stantial amount of trust business that 
used to pass their desks unrecog- 
nized. Now they are able to select 
the clients of the bank who are the 
most likely prospects for the trust 
department solicitors. They believe 
in, and are active supporters of this 
company. They are permanent addi- 
tions to our new-business staff. 
That is real proof of an educa- 
tional pudding. 














Detroit Company Educates 
Branch Executives 
By GEORGE B. DEERY 


Publicity Manager, First National Bank, Detroit 


A course of six weekly meetings in 
trust functions for a selected group 
of 425 branch officers, including de- 
partment heads of the banks in the 
Detroit Bankers Co., was closed re- 
cently. 

After the formation of this hold- 
ing company for five Detroit banking 
institutions with almost 200 city 
branches, it was desired to make the 
services of the Detroit and Security 
Trust Co. (the trust unit) available 
to the customers of all branches. 

Trust functions can now be dis- 
cussed intelligently and in a helpful 
manner by the managers of branches 
in this group from the offices in the 
fashionable shopping districts to the 
newest branches in the city’s expand- 
ing residential zones several miles 
from downtown Detroit. 

The meetings were conducted by 
Phil D. Hall, trust officer, and ad- 
dressed by various officers. The ad- 
dresses covered every phase of trust 
service from the probation of small 
estates with the many individual 
equations involved to the more intri- 
cate matters of trustee operations 
and insurance trust problems. Real- 
ism was injected into the course 
through the dramatization of some 
subjects on the platform by two 
members of the business relations 
department. In addition to the in- 
formation given in the addresses, 
written questions on the topies mak- 








425 trust officers regularly attended a course of six weekly meetings in trust functions 


sponsored by the Detroit and Security Trust Co. 
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ing up the program were explained 
in subsequent meetings. 


Results More Than Expected 


After a full day’s work in their 
branches 425 men traveled several 
miles to attend this course in a down- 
town hotel. Already several have 
asked that the series be continued. 
The attendance was close to 100% 
All these factors indicate the popular 
reception on the part of the branch 
representatives. 

From the standpoint of the trust 
company the results were more than 
had been anticipated. The course 
began in March. The April volume 
of new business received from branch 
managers was five times that of the 
preceding month, a significant index 
since the series was still in progress 
during the entire month of April. 


How To Pick The Safe Risks 


(Continued from page 28) 
How do these figures compare with 
other concerns ? 


What impression does the sales 
force give to customers? 
Are they alert, courteous, com- 


petent ? 

What is the general attitude of the 
publie to the borrower? 

Of course, administrative policies 
have much to do with any favorable 
or unfavorable opinion, yet in the 
final analysis, since the sales force is 
the point of contact between store or 
factory and customer, it is on its 
ability that much of the success of 
the enterprise depends. 

When gathered together, this looks 
like a formidable list, especially when 
it is considered that the foregoing 
data is all in addition to the balance 


sheet and operating statements. 
However, closer analysis will dis- 


close that it merely brings together 
in one place the principal points that 
loaning officers consider on various 
loans. By so doing, the procedure of 
analysis of all loans is simplified and 
the possibility of overlooking certain 
essentials is lessened. 

Where concerns prepare a budget, 
much of this data is presented auto- 
matically to the loaning officer. 
Every business man, even farmers, 
should prepare some sort of a finan- 
cial program for the following year. 
Without such a schedule, how ean 
effective sales or production plans be 
made? 
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| vom so many other 
completely mod- 
ern banking institutions the 
City National Bank & Trust 
Co. has equipped its 2,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes with Yale Concealed Indicator 
Safe Deposit Locks No. 3701CC. The country’s finest 
safe deposit vaults are equipped with Yale Locks. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


York Safe and Lock Co., Chicago 
Builders of Vault Equipment 


Fridstein and Company, Chicago 
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A Hunt For Profit and Loss 


(Continued from page 17) 

here in town who knows work like 
that, I’ll send him out to you. And 
I’ve got a lot of stuff here that’ll 
show you just how to go at it.”’ 

Cliff handed a sheaf of typewrit- 
ten papers to Carter. 

‘“‘Now, Zeke,’’ he concluded, 
- **we’ll get down to brass tacks and 
find out just where your losses are 
and then maybe we ean cut out 
enough of those losses to bring your 


9° 


profits back where they ought to be.’ 





“Get together,” says Cliff 


About two months later Zeke Car- 
ter came into the Blithville National 
carrying a large folder of papers. 

**Cliff,’’ he said, after they had 
exchanged greetings, ‘‘I’ve got the 
figures. They certainly show what 
the trouble is, but I’ll be darned if I 
can see any remedy for it.’’ , 

He threw the folder, which he had 
been carrying, onto Cliff’s desk. Cliff 
shoved it aside. 

*‘T don’t want to study this stuff 
through right now,’’ he told Carter. 
**T’ll take it home with me. Just give 
me the high spots.”’ 

‘*T can do that,’’ Carter agreed, 
‘‘from memory — because, believe 
me, Cliff, facts like these aren’t things 
a person can forget for a moment. 
First of all, I’ve found case after 
case where we were manufacturing, 
let’s say, 19 sizes of an item on which 
90% of the sales were done on five 
of the sizes, and only 10% on the re- 
maining 14. That means those 14 
sizes are being manufactured at a 
loss.”’ 

“‘Cut ’em out,’’ suggested Cliff. 

‘*But I can’t,’’ answered Carter. 
‘*T can’t because my competitors are 
all making them. S’pose I’d quit 
manufacturing those sizes and then 
a customer would ask for one and we 
couldn ’t supply it. He’d buy it some- 
where else, wouldn’t he? And he’d 
probably take his whole trade there, 
too.’’ 

‘*But suppose you and your com- 
petitors got together and agreed on 
a few standard sizes in that item, 
and all of you discontinued making 
those 14 special sizes, which repre- 
sent only 10% of your demand ?”’ 

Carter laughed. 

‘‘TImagine that bunch of wolves 
getting together on anything!’’ he 
exclaimed. 

** All right,’’ Cliff went on, ‘‘ what 
next ?”’ 





Carter con- 
cent of our 


‘*‘Now about sales,’’ 
tinued. ‘‘Fifteen per 
customers represent 87% of our 
sales. I find we’re selling to hun- 
dreds of little stores and dealers who 
don’t even buy enough from us to 
pay the overhead on the volume they 
represent.’ 


Are Profitless Sales Ever 
Necessary? 


‘Quit selling to ’em,’’ urged Cliff. 
‘*But how can we?’’ asked Carter. 
‘They represent in the bulk a pretty 


Letter Writing 
Philosophy 
By JAMES H. PICKEN 


Don’t be afraid to stop 
one sentence and to begin 


another. Short jabs are 
more certain to land than 
long haymakers. 

If your opening doesn’t 
ring the bell, the only bell 
your close will ring will be 
your funeral bell. 


large percentage of distribution. If 
I quit selling to them and my com- 
petitors keep on, they'll have dis- 
tribution where I haven’t, and 
they ’ll naturally make sales where I 
ean’t.”’ 

‘‘But suppose your competitors 
would agree to cut them out, too?’’ 
asked Cliff. 

‘‘T wish you’d quit talking fairy 
stories,’’ Carter came back. ‘‘Now 
about stock turnover in the whole- 
sale end of our business— I’ve dis- 
covered there are some things we’ve 
been handling for years that we’ve 
never made a dollar on, and in fact, 
quite a few that we carry at a loss, 
yet we’ve got to have them because 
of the other people in the trade who 
have them.’’ 

‘*But suppose they’d throw them 
out,’’ began Cliff again. 

Carter sat back and stared at Cliff. 

‘“What are you driving at?’’ he 
asked suspiciously. 

Cliff grinned and slowly lit his 
ealabash pipe. 

‘‘Now, I want you to listen to me 
awhile, Zeke,’’ he began. I outlined 
to you certain difficulties with 
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your business. You've analyzed each 
one and you’ve found that you ean’t 
do anything toward solving any of 
them by yourself. Has it ever oe. 
curred to you that all of your com- 
petitors—these ‘wolves’ as you eall 
them—are having exactly the same 
experience? Have you ever stopped 
to think that they might really be 
willing to get together to see if they 
ean ‘t work out some cooperative solu- 
tion of the trouble they’re all in?”’ 

‘*How?’’ asked Carter, skeptie- 
ally. 

‘**Well,’’ Cliff suggested, ‘‘ suppose 
you'd all of you agree to cut out 
manufacture of odd sizes, confine 
your sales to profitable retail outlets, 
discontinue handling items that 
don’t turn over fast enough, make 
delivery charges on small orders to 
distant points, and maintain a joint 
research laboratory ?”’ 

Carter said nothing for several 
moments. 

‘‘They’d never do it,’’ he an- 
swered finally. ‘‘They’d never get 
together like that.”’ 


Cooperation Is Replacing 
Competition 


‘*T’ll grant you they wouldn't 
have done it 10 years ago,’’ Cliff re- 
plied, ‘‘but as a matter of fact, 
Zeke. the leaders in your field are 
getting together right now. Don’t 
you know that? Do you remember 
young Gainsboro, whom you threw 
out of your office not so many months 
ago?’’ 

Carter nodded sheepishly. 

‘*T guess you figured he was just 
another competitor snooping 
around,’’ Cliff went on. ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
checked up on him. He’s O. K. He’s 
recognized the vital need for a trade 
association in your field, and he’s 
making an honest effort to get one 
going. And believe me, he knows what 
you’re all up against. Where d’you 
s*pose I got the problems I put 
up to you, Zeke? I got them from the 
advance literature about the purposes 
and program of the trade association 
—some stuff that Gainsboro left with 
me on his way back to Chicago!” 


What Trade Association Will Do 


Cliff tossed over to Carter a type- 
written sheet, pointing to a para- 
graph which read: 

‘‘The immediate problems which 
would be undertaken by this associa- 
tion would be: 

1. Standardization and simplifi- 
eation 
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2. Elimination of 
outlets 

3. Discontinuance of unprofitable 
items 

4. Analysis and allocation of de- 
livery costs 

5. A research laboratory main- 
tained by the association for the 
benefit of its members.’”’ 

Carter stared at the sheet in amaze- 
ment. 

“‘T don’t imagine you even let 
Gainsboro show this to you,”’ Cliff 
commented. 

Carter shook his head. 

‘‘You’re right,’’ he replied. ‘‘I 
didn’t. Well, Ill admit I was wrong. 
By gosh, Cliff, if those fellows really 
mean to play ball I’ll play with ‘em 
all right. What should I do now— 
write to Gainsboro?’’ 

‘*No,’’ Cliff answered, ‘‘I wouldn't 
bother to write. They’re having 
their first meeting, for purposes of 
reorganizing the association, in Chi- 
cago, two weeks from today. If I 
were you, I’d pack up those facts 
and figures you’ve dug out of your 
own plant, and go down there. I’d 
be one of the first to lay my ecards 
on the table.’’ 

‘*That’s just what I’ll do,’’ Carter 
agreed finally, reaching for his hat. 
‘‘And in the meantime, would you 
mind letting me have all that dope 
about purposes of the association 
that Gainsboro left with you?”’ 

Cliff handed it over, chuckling to 
himself as Carter put the sheets into 
his pocket and said good-bye. 

The minute Carter was out of the 
door, Cliff called to his stenographer. 

“‘Take this letter to Gainsboro,”’ 
he began— 

“Zeke Carter is going to attend 
your Chicago meeting. I think you'll 
find he is thoroughly sold on the as- 
sociation idea. In fact, during the 
last two months he has done a lot of 
research in his plant and will bring 
with him faets and figures that will 
be extremely useful to the association 
and to the industry as a whole. He’s 
a slow starter, but once started noth- 
ing can stop him. I’d advise you to 
make him one of the speakers at your 
opening meeting and elect him an of- 
ficer of the association. 

“‘By the way—you have a ware- 
house and a branch office over in 
Piketown—it’s only a few miles from 
here, and your local manager usually 
has occasion to come to Blithville 
several times a week. Couldn’t we 


carry that account at the Blithville 
National ?”’ 


unprofitable 













Los Angeles...Fifth City — 


in the Country 
...a center of tremendous natural wealth 
and production; 
...a center of rapidly expanding industry; 


...a world port, second only to New 
York in export tonnage; and growing. 
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Your Los Angeles connections are increas- 
ingly important. 


The Citizens . .. a Los Angeles Bank in own- 
ership, control, and management . . . has for 
forty years enjoyed a distinguished reputa- 
tion for stability and soundness. 


CITIZENS National BANK 
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WHY NOT 


MAKE THAT FARM PAY? 


The DO-WELL Agricultural Service, Inc. 
SPECIALIZES IN FARM MANAGEMENT 


More than 10 years extensive experience in the handling 


of large acreages of land. 

We also make inspections—locating the “leaks” and 
recommending proper methods. Other services include 
“Organization Surveys,” appraisals, Farm Accounts, etc. 


J. M. DOWELL, President 


Champaign, III. 
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Ralph Hayes Elected Vice 
President of Transamerica 
Corporation 


Elisha Walker, chairman of the board 
of directors of 
Transamerica Cor- 
poration of New 
York has announced 
the election of 
Ralph Hayes as vice 
president. Hayes 
was formerly vice 
president of the 
Publishing 
Co., publishers of 
the New York 
World and Evening 
World and prior to 
that vice president 
of the Chatham 
Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Co., New York. 


Press 





RALPH HAYES 


Hardesty Attends Mid-West 


Conventions 


Paul L. Hardesty, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Co., New York 
evidence in Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Illinois during the month 
of June, attending state conventions. He 
gave a talk at the Colorado state bankers 
convention the twenty-seventh. 


was very much in 


W. FRANK CARTER has been elected 
a director of the First National Bank in St. 
Louis. Mr. Carter is a member of the firm, 
Carter, Jones and Turney of St. Louis. 


H. A. Lyon Announces Keynote 
of F. A. A. Convention 


The 1930 F. A. A. Convention, to be held 
at Louisville, September 17 to 20, is to be 
under the direction of H. A. Lyon, adver 
tising manager, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York as general chairman, and A. Douglas 
Oliver, advertising manager, Provident 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, as general chair- 
man of the program committee. 

The keynote of the convention is ‘‘ The 
Challenge of the Next Decade.’’ 

Unlike other F. A. A. conventions, in 
which the sessions were divided by the type 
of financial service which each institution 
rendered, the division of sessions will be 
according to the size of the cities. Clinton 
F. Berry, vice president, Union Guardian 
Trust Co., Detroit, will be chairman of the 
program committee for the Big City De 
partmental; Virgil D. Allen, assistant vice 
president, First Bank & Trust Co., Utica, 
N. Y., will be chairman of the program 
committee of the Medium City Depart- 
mental; and Wayne Hummer, president of 
the La Salle National Bank, La Salle, 
Illinois will be chairman of the program 
committee for the Small City Departmental. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 








Gibson Elected President of 


Warehousemen’s Association 


A. T. Gibson, president of the Lawrence 
Warehouse Co., of San Francisco and 
chairman of the committee on banking re- 
lations of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, has been elected president of 
the California Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Gibson has probably been the most 
active member of the warehouse industry 
in the United States in the extension of the 
use of warehouse receipts as collateral. 

FRANCIS R. MORISON, Financial Ad- 
vertising Consultant, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
moved his office to more commodious quar- 
ters and he now occupies the entire seventh 
floor of the Marshall Bldg. on Public 
Square across the street from the new 
Union Station in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bacon Announces Bankshares 
Agricultural Department 


A means of bettering banking conditions 
in agricultural sections has been introduced 
by the reeently organized agricultural de- 
partment of Wisconsin Bankshares Cor- 
poration, according 
to Edward A. 
Bacon, vice presi- 


dent of the Wis- 
consin Bankshares 
group, Milwaukee. 


The new depart- 
ment will be under 
the direction of 
John D. Jones, Jr., 
formerly secretary 
of the National 
Cheese _ Institute. 
Milwaukee, and 
Commissioner of 
Agriculture in Wisconsin. The plans in- 
clude a statewide program, through the 
member banks of the Wisconsin Bank- 
shares, to bring the banker into a more 
practical and closer relationship with farm 
problems. 

This department is to make an extensive 
field study of management and marketing. 
An effort will be made to urge the farmer to 
follow profitable diversification and keep 
his operating records systematically. 

‘*In view of the outstanding position 
that agriculture and dairying oceupy in 
Wisconsin, it is obvious that the relation- 
ship between one of the state’s foremost 
industries, farming, and the banks should 
be on a more intimate basis. It is im- 
portant that the banker render more finan- 
cial service to the farmer than ever be- 
fore,’’ Mr. Jones says. 

The program will vary to meet local con- 
ditions and to supplement and aid the pres- 
ent relationship between banker and 
farmer. Mr. Jones was born in Racine 
county on a farm which he now owns and 
operates. 











JOHN D. JONES, Jr. 





















































A. B. A. Convention 


Committees 


Activities for the American Bankers As- 
sociation Convention, to be held in Cleve- 
land, September 29 to October 3, are well 
under way. Organization of the convention 
is proceeding excellently and the committee 
set-up and personnel promise an extraor- 
dinarily fine convention. 

Those in charge of the convention activ- 
ities are: 

Executive committee—J. R. Kraus, chair- 
man; Edwin Baxter, vice chairman; T. E. 
Monks, treasurer; C. A. Paine, secretary; 
E. E. Barker, J. C. McHannan, C. B. Rey- 
nolds, Allard Smith. 

Sub-committee chairmen are: 

General—J. R. Kraus, The Union Trust 
Co.; Hotels, Rooms and Housing—J. C. 
MeHannan, Central United National Bank; 
Registration, Information and Convention 
Facilities—Edwin Baxter, The Cleveland 
Trust Co.; Entertainment Committee— 
Allard Smith, The Union Trust Co.; Golf 
Tournament—T. E. Monks, The Guardian 





Trust Co.; Publicity Committee—R. J. 
Izant, Central United National Bank; 


Automobiles and Transportation Commit- 
tee—E. E. Barker, Midland Bank; Recep- 
tion Committee—J. R. Nutt, The Union 
Trust Co.; National Bank Division—C. E. 
Sullivan, Central United National Bank; 
Trust Companies Division—J. A. House, 
The Guardian Trust Co.; Savings Bank 
Division—Harris Creech, The Cleveland 
Trust Co.; State Bank Division—W. M. 
Baldwin, The Union Trust Co.; State See- 
retaries Division—David M. Auch, Ohio 
Bankers Association, Columbus, Ohio; 
A. I. B.—Frank J. Waldeck, The Cleve- 
land Trust Co.;Women’s Auxiliary Enter- 
tainment—Mrs. J. A. House. 

The members of the auditing committee 
are R. H. Garner, The Guardian Trust Co., 
Frank L. Chamberlain, The Cleveland Trust 
Co., and W. J. Adamson, The Union Trust 
Co. 





J. R. Kraus Announces 
Chairmanship of Women’s 
Committee 


J. R. Kraus, vice chairman of the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, has announced that 
Mrs. J. Arthur 
House, wife of the 
president of the 
Guardian Trust Co. 
of Cleveland, is 
chairman of a 
committee of 45 
women, wives of 
Cleveland bankers, 
who will assist in 
entertaining  deile- 
gates to the 56th 
convention of the 
American Bankers 
Association to be 
held in Cleveland, Sept. 29 to Oet. 3. 





MRS. J. A. HOUSE 
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Robert O. Lord Announces 
Another Detroit Merger 


With the allocation of the branches of 
the National Bank of Commerce to the 
Guardian Detroit Bank, and with the 
merger of the assets of the Bank of De- 
troit and the Guardian Detroit Bank, the 
banking facilities of the Guardian Detroit 
Union Group are re-arranged to provide the 
most effective and economical means of 
conducting the Group’s banking business 
in Detroit, according to Robert O. Lord, 
President of the Guardian Detroit Union 
Group. 

Robert O. Lord will be president of the 
merged Guardian Detroit Bank and all 
directors of the Bank of Detroit will be 
elected to the board of ‘the consolidated 
institution. Fred T. Murphy continues as 
chairman of the board. 


C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., formerly chairman 
of the board of the Bank of Detroit, be- 
comes vice-chairman of the board of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Ine. George 
B. Judson, formerly president of the Bank 
of Detroit, becomes vice-chairman of the 
board of the Guardian Detroit Bank. 








The display that won the prize 


DON KNOWLTON, Publicity Man- 
ager of the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, 
again brings his bank into the limelight 
with the winning of the silver cup in the 
window display contest, one of the features 
of National Publicity Week of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. This contest was 
participated in by banks all over the 
United States. The cup is the permanent 
property of the Union Trust Co. 


Independent Bankers Form 
Association 


As a means of further developing inde- 
pendent banks, especially in territory where 
group banks have purchased local institu- 
tions, an association known as the Inde 
pendent Bankers’ Association was recently 
formed. 

Its officers are Harry Lee, vice president 
of the Bank of Long Prairie, Minn., presi- 
dent. The vice president is Oluf Gandrud, 
of the Swift County Bank of Benson, Minn. 
The treasurer is W. W. Churchill, vice presi 
dent of the Union National Bank of 
Rochester, Minn. The secretary is Robert 
D. Beery of Long Prairie, Minn. 

These banks are all in the $100,000 eapi- 
tal class. 














Investment Advice 








Advice is a term often used and often misunderstood. 
Analysis rather than advice, should be the first step 
in any investment decision. Every corporate investor, 
before purchasing any type of securities should analyze 
thoroughly its own financial position. 

Then when its individual problems are clearly defined 
and understood, a competent investment organization 
should be consulted 

The National City Company, with its international 
buying and distributing organization, is well qualified 
to act in such consultant capacity. In its list of offer- 
ings will be found high grade securities of widely dif- 
ferent classifications. From them, with the help of a 
National City man, investments that conform to spe- 
cific needs may be selected. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT 





SECURITIES 


Offices in Principal Cities throughout the United States and Canada 
and in London, Amsterdam, Geneva, Tokio and Shanghai. 

















National City Company To 
Handle Government Securities 


The National City Co., investment af- 
filiate of The National City Bank of New 
York, was added to the small list of prom- 
inent banking firms that make a specialty 
of trading and dealing in United States 
Government securities at net prices when 
William P. Neacy, formerly of the Bance- 
america-Blair Corporation, recently beeame 
associated with the company as an active 
trader in Government securities under the 
supervision of Arthur F. Thompson, man- 
ager of the department, and H. C. Sylves- 
ter, Jr., vice president. 

G. M. DONOVAN, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chieago, has announced that the board of 
directors has authorized increased capita] 
of $500,000, through the 
‘‘rights’’ to stockholders. 


issuance of 


STANLEY M. DAVIS has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of The 
American State Bank of Detroit. He was 
manager of the branch of this bank at 
Woodward and Grand Boulevard, some ten 
years ago. Later he was made assistant 
cashier. Davis is in charge of the bank’s 
new business department and is also ad- 
vertising director. 


Lee Higginson in New Offices 


Lee Higginson & Co., now located in new 
offices on the bank floor of the new Board 
of Trade building, Chicago, sold privately 
the first mortgage 5% bonds, amounting to 
$12,000,000 issued in part to finance the 
construction of the new Board of Trade 
building. The members of the firm recently 
formed a partnership under French laws, 
Lee Higginson et Cie, Paris. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over a thousand of its own branches in England 
and representation in every banking town in the 
world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 
and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 
Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 
tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are invit 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 
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HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
“Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 
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Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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| 131-Year-Old Institution In 
New 71-Story Building 


The Manhattan Company has opened its 
new home at 40 Wall Street. It houses also 








P. A. ROWLEY, PAUL M. WARBURG 
and J. STEWART BAKER 





the constituent companies, Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co., International Accept: 
ance Bank, Ine. International Manhattan 
Company, Inc., and Bank of Manhattan 
Safe Deposit Co. 

The building extends 905 feet above 
street level and is Wall Street’s newest and 
tallest skyscraper. 


Irving Trust Announces 
Promotions 


Among recent promotions announced by 
the Irving Trust Company of New York 
are those of William Feick, from assistant 
vice president to vice president; Lawrence 
B. Carey, from assistant secretary to assist- 
ant vice president, and William H. Pull- 
man to assistant secretary. These officers 
are in the Irving’s Out-of-Town Office, 
which handles the business of customers 
located in the United States outside of New 
York City. 

Other promotions include: From assist- 
ant vice president to vice president—Wal- 
lace Benedict, L. I. Estrin, Frederie Hart- 
man, Frederick G. Herbst, Maleolm ©. 
Hutchison, Wentworth P. Johnson and 
Stanley T. Wratten. 

From assistant secretary to assistant vice 
president—Raymond B. Beach, Robert C. 
Effinger, Theodore W. Egly and Frank E. 
Fischer. 

To assistant secretary—Nolan Harrigan, 
William H. Keeler, George W. Leman and 
Ralph E. Vanderboget. 





MISS MARGARET REYNOLDS, Libra- 
rian of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, was elected president of the 
Special Libraries Association in San Fran- 
cisco recently. Miss Reynolds has been an 
active member of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, having served twice as vice presi- 
dent of the Association, twice as chairman 
of the Financial Group and for many years 
has been an associate editor and contribu- 
tor to SPECIAL LIBRARIES, the monthly 
publication of the association. 


Sir Harry Goschen Visits 
America 


Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K. B. E., chair- 
man of the National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 





wick, assistant general manager of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank, Ltd., recently came 
to the United States on business. 


London, accompanied by William Had- 
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State & Town 


Alabama 
Evergreen 
Hartselle 

Arkansas 
Nashville 

California 
Orosi 

Florida 
Winter Park 

Georgia 


Columbus 
Marietta 


Tllinois 


Chicago 


Farmer City 
Peoria 


Indiana 
Kokomo 


Lowell 
Rockport | 
Sulphur Springs 


Towa 


Albia 


Delta 
Laurens 


Kansas 
Lawrence 

Kentucky 
Falmouth 


Maryland 


Hyattsville 
Mt. Rainier 


Massachusetts 
Lowell 


Michigan 
Hamtramek 

Minnesota 
Browerville 
Remer 


Stewart 


West Concord 
Missouri 

Silex 

St. Louis 


Montana 
Hamilton 

Nebraska 
Columbus 


Gibbon 


Kennard 


St. Paul 


New Jersey 
Newark 


Woodbridge 


New Mexico 
Aztec 


Raton 


New York 
New York 


Brooklyn 


Niagara Falls 


North Carolina 
Tarboro 


North Dakota 
Cando 
Fargo 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


3 Conversions; 8 Successions; 24 Mergers; 12 Title Changes; 10 Taken over; 
6 Purchases; 4 Absorptions; 8 Consolidations 


Present NAME Former NAME How Cuaness CaprmraL ee PRESIDENT CAsHIER 
Peoples Bank First National Bank Merger $ 150,000 $ 189,580A. Cunningham J. D. Wright 
First National Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank Purchased » 100,000 38,000 J. E. Freeman J. E. Freeman, Jr. 
Planters Bank & Trust Co. Bank of Nashville and Plant- Consolidation 100,000 72,000 Geo. H. Bell C. F. Hill 

ers Bank & Trust Co. 
First National Bank in Orosi National Bank of Orosi Taken over 25,000 5,000H. J. MacKenzie UH. A. Collin 
Surplus 
Florida Bank at Winter Park Union State Bank Succeeds 50,000 ...H. P. Bonties P. E. Davis 
Columbys Bank & Trust Co Columbus Bank & Trust Co. Consolidation 850,000 894,930 W. C. Bradley J. A. Lewis 
and Third National Bank 
Citizens National Bank in Citizens Bank Conversion 100,000 16,830J. R. Fowler F. V. Legg 
Marietta 
Congress Trust & Savings Bk. Transportation Bank of Chi- Merger 500,000 99,480Wm. Fuller Greg-D. E. Lupton. 
cago and Congress Trust & son : 
Savings Bank 
John Weedman National Rk. Old First National Bank Purchased 75,000 54,980C. O. Gillespie F. L. Weedman 
Commercial Merchants Na- Home Savings & State Bank Merger 2,000,000 2,198,690J. Wachenheimer Wm. Hazzard 
tional Bank & Trust Co and Commercial Merchants 
National Bank & Trust Co 
Citizens National Bank Howard National Bank and Merger 
_Citizens National Bank 
Lowell National Bank First National Bk. in Lowell Absorbed 50,000 50,810G. RB. Bailey P. A. Berg 
Farmers State Bank Farmers Bank Succeeds 25,000 27,850 T. E. Larkin J. T. Stevenson 
Union State Bank Peoples Bank and Sulphur Merger 25,000 10,000 J. McWilliams L. A. Wampler 
Springs State Bank 
First Iowa State Bank Albia State Bank, First Na- Merger 60,000 35,000 R. T. Mason O. U. Comwell 
tional Bk., and Lowa Trust 
«& Savings Bank 
Farmers & Merchants State Delta Savings Bank Succeeds 25,000 5,000 J. S. Utterback F. X. Kendall 
Rank 
State Bank of Laurens First National Bank, and Merger 50,000 8,000C. B. Mills A. D. Claussen 
State Bank of Laurens 
First National Bank Merchants National Bank Title 100,000 V. K. Hoover F.C. Whipple 
Pendleton Bank —- Bank and Pendleton \erger 83,000 100,000C. H. Lee, Jr Chas. W. Thompson 
Sank 
Prince Georges Bank & Trust Prince Georges Bank and Consolidation 200,000 275,730J. E. Ray T. M. Jones, Treas. 
Co First National Bank : 
Prince Georges Rk. & Tr. Co., Prince Georges Bank nn PT Tre cee) ee kT ee ty eee ee 
Branch of Hyattsville 
Urion Old Lowell National Old Lowell National Bank Merger 1,000,000 957,900 J. F. Sawyer W. W. Cleworth 
Rank and Union National Bank i 
Wojcik State Bank Wojcik Industrial Bank Sueceeds 100,000 L. F. Wojcik J. Blaska 
First National Rank Rrowerville State Bank : Purchased ns st eeeeees 
First State Bank First State Bank, Boy River Consolidation 12,000 2,000 E. J. Resch H. W. Bloom 
and First State Bank 
Remer, Minn. 
Farmers & Merchants State Stewart State Bank Taken over 25,000 8,390 E. N. Schmitz W. N. Cayott 
Bank (now First State Bk.) _ . 
First State Bank i & Merchants State Title 25,000 8,390 E. N. Schmitz W. N. Cayott 
Sank 
Farmers State Rank (new Security State Bank, Skyberg Merger 20,000 Cc. C. Lawson A. O. Iverson 
and Farmers State Bank 
Silex Savings Rank Bank of Olney, Olney Taken over 50,000 25,680 W. E. Williams E.C. Teague 
Tower Grove Bank & Tr. Co. Tower Grove Bank Title ; : \. Miltenberger A. L. Locatel, V.P. 
and Treas. 
Citizens State Bank First National Bank Taken over 30,000 12,8400. C. Cooper W. A. McElroy 
Central National Bank First National Bank, and EE TERETE ES re ae eter eee er re 
Central National Bank 
Exchange Bank Lowell State Bank, Lowell, Merger 30,000 3,000S. I.. Leas G. T. Gibson 
and Exchange Bank 
Kennard State Bank Washington State Bk., Wash- Consolidation 15,000 1,000C. D. Saunders G. T. Hedlund 
ington, and Kennard State 
Bank, Kennard 
St. Paul National Bank St. Paul State Bank Conversion 50,000 25,720 P. P. Arterburn F. R. Haggart 
Fidelity Union Trust Co CR aC rr — bai cwenscalepwanedasaplontawaeces autaeivcasbacccauenenee 
Ward Trust Co. (formerly 
North Ward National Bk.) 
_and Fidelity Union Tr. Co. 
First National Bank & Trust First National Bank and Merger 150,000 166,920 W. T. Ames T. B. Murray 
0. Woodbridge National Bank 
Citizens Bank Aztec State Bank and Citi- Consolidation 30,000 15,000 A.G. Ramsower J. A. Pierce 
_zens Bank wv Surplus 
First National Bank in Raton National Bank of New Mex. Purchased 150,000 113,970J. Van Houton A. Johnson 
Chase National Bank of the —— Trust Co., and Merger 145,000,000) SOR, FEB ABD... og escccedicccale cendcecsvese sees 
City of New York nterstate Trust Co., and 


Globe Bank & Trust Co 
Power City Trust Co. 


North Carolina ge ae Edgecomb National 
nit 


Co., Tarboro 


Chase National Bank 
Rugby National Bank and Merger 
Globe Bank & Trust Co. 


Power City Bank Title 


Bank, Merger 
of and Farmers Banking & 


1,425,530 F. J. Coe 


A. J. Gow, Treas. 


G. N. Earnhardt 


Greensboro Trust Co. 
First National Bank First State Bank, Bisbee Purchased 50,000 25,000C. J. Lord V. D. Lord 
Merchants National Bank & Argusville State Bank, Argus- Taken over 250,000 81,090 H. W. Gearey E. E. Simonson 


Trust Co. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town PRESENT NAME 


Fargo 
Ohio 


Trust Co. 


Merchants National Bank & Mapleton State Bank, Maple- Taken over 


(Continued from preceding page) 


ForMER NAME How CHANGED 


ton, N. 


CAPITAL 


$ 250,0000 $ 


SURPLUS & 
PROFITS 


81,090 H. W. Gearey 


PRESIDENT CaAsHIER 


E. E. Simonson 


Cleveland The Ohio State Bank of Spira State Bank Title 200,000 95,120 Henry Spira Sigmund Spira,V.P 
Cleveland and Treas 
Jamestown Farmers & Traders Bank -eoples Bk. of J. G. Clemens Consolidation 50,000 37,840 R. W. Zimmerman R. J. Moorman 
& Co., and Farmers & 
Traders Bank 
Toledo Toledo Trust Co. Union Trust & Savings Bank Absorbed ; ia eee re ye ee ; 
Wapakoneta Peoples National Bank Auglaize National Bank Absorbed 100,000 92,380 A. J. Brown A. L. MeMurray 
Oklahoma 
Aline Bank of Aline Clarks State Bank Purchased ; ‘+ jac Came eis isle ; 
Dawson First State Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank, Merger 15,000 .. C. E. Dickson G. 8. Mays 
Dawson, and First State 
: Bank, Owassa, Okla. 
Enid Security Bank & Trust Co. Oklahoma State Bank Title 100,000 100,000 B. M. Athey S. A, Beal 
Wanette | First State Bank McComb State Bank Succeeds 10,000 5,000 J. F. Buck L. A. Buck 
Pennsylvania 
Conneautville First National Bank ¥s. Bentley & Son. Spring- Absorbed 50,000 14,000C. H. Thompson 0. L. Dean 
20TO 
Gallitzin Citizens Bank Citizens Deposit Bank Title 25,000 15,000 J. E. Burns H. G. Wissinger 
Media Media-69th St. Trust Co. Media Title & Trust Co., Merger 375,000 =‘:1,171,260.F. B. Rhodes S. H. Holl, Treas 
Media, and 69th St. Ter- 
minal Title & Trust Co., 
= Upper Darby 
New Holland Pages Sndlanal Bank & Farmers National Bank Title 125,000 332,710 A. B. C. Groff C. 8. Zwally 
rust Co. 
Parkesburg Farmers Bank Parkesburg State Bank Taken over 50,000 140,000 M. T. Phillips C. E. Miller 
Pittsburgh Second National Bank of Second National Bank of Title : ceekeue Then ataadn ee eies cee 
i Pittsburgh Allegheny 
West Hazleton Miners Bank & Trust Co. Miners Bank Succeeds 200,000 242,170 J. H. Jones H. H. Price 
South Carolina 
Florence Peoples State Bank of S. C. Commercial & Savings Bank Merger iw. ee cee tee teen cee eeees J. R. Clemons, Dis- 
(Branch) and existing branch of Peo- trict Cashier 
ples State Bank of 8S. C. 
Greer Peoples State Bank of S. C. Greer Bank & Trust Co. ee: = =—« i Mg ewkcccats Reeesneetra Cees W. B. Smith, Dis- 
: e (Branch of Charleston) trict Cashier 
Timmonsville Peoples State Bank of S. C. Commercial & Savings Bank Merger ....... 
(Branch of Charleston) with existing branch of 
Peoples State Bank of S.C. 
South Dakota 
Gregory Northwestern Bank Commercial State Bank Taken over 25,000 10,000 H. E. McKee B. M. Kendall 
Howard Miner County Bank New First National Bank and Merger : eee ere cad 
Miner County Bank 
Leola First National Bank Bank of Leola Conversion 25,000 15,000 Fred Kusler W. C. Turner 
Onida The Onida National Bank First State Bank and Onida Consolidation 25,000 4,000 J. H. Gropengeiser M. R. Brown 
National Bank 
Texas 
Archer City First State Bank Power State Bank Title 50,000 35,000 T. B. Wilson J. P. Fleming 
— Rockdale State Bank Citizens State Bank Taken over 50,000 18,830 H. H. Camp J. T. Hale 
Ly 
hatham Chatham Savings Bank First National Bank and Merger 100,000 109,020 E. S. Reid B. M. Reid 
Chatham Savings Bank 
Franklin Merchants & Farmers Bank Bank of Newsoms, Ind., New- Taken over 50,000 12,020 L. R. Jones W. N. Norfleet 
soms, Va. 
Melfa Eastern Shore Banking Co., Melfa Banking Co. Succeeds _W._E. Waters, 
} . Inc., Branch of Keller Cashier 
Victoria First National Bank Bank of Victoria, and First Merger 25,000 8,000 A. C. Love L. D. Hatch 
National Bank 
Washington 
Seattle Central National Bk. of Com. Marine Central Bank Title 200,000 100,000 Andrew Price C. 1. Stewart 





Lonsdale Announces New 


St. Louis Bank 


Organization of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce National Bank in St. Louis, has just 
been announced by John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co. and George W. Wilson, chairman 
of the board. 


The new bank will be owned by the Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, as the Missouri laws authorizing 
trust companies to do business also allow 
each trust company to own one bank. The 
new institution will recruit its personnel 
from the parent bank at Eighth and Locust 
streets, and Lonsdale will be its president, 
in addition to serving in that capacity at 
Eighth and Locust. George W. Wilson, 
also will serve both banks as chairman of 
the board. 


ROBERT C. ADAMS, was recently 
elected vice president of the Bancamerica- 
Blair Corporation. Mr. Adams for the past 
14 years has been in charge of the bond de- 
partment of the Equitable Trust Co. and 
the Equitable Corporation. 
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CLARENCE FORD, Jr., assistant cash- 
ier in charge of advertising and business 
development of The Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, was recently elected president of 
the Richmond Advertising Club for 1930- 
1931. 


Ferguson Company Annexes 
Spengler Organization 


Harold K. Ferguson, president of The 
H. K. Ferguson Company, international 
engineers and builders at Cleveland, re- 
cently announced that his company has 
acquired the business, assets and good will 
of Warren D. Spengler, Inc., consulting 
power plant engineers of Cleveland. 

The entire personnel of Warren D. 
Spengler, Inc., will join The H. K. Fergu- 
son Co. 

This is the second® nationally known 
engineering concern which has joined The 
H. K. Ferguson Company within the last 
two months, the first being the De Vore 
Engineering Company of Toledo, Ohio, 
specialists in the design and layout of 
glass plants and paper mills. 


Chase Resources Larger 
Than Expected 


The first statement of condition made by 
the Chase National Bank since the consol- 
idation with the Equitable Trust Co. and 
the Interstate Trust Co. showed total re- 
sourees larger than was expected. 

This report shows $2,551,435,063. This 
is $151,435,063 more than was expected on | 
the basis of the March 27 statement of the 
three banks. The Chase is far in the lead 
as the world’s largest bank. 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND 
TRUST CO. of New York announces the 
formal opening of its London West End 
Representative Office. The new office is 
located at 27 Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 
is designed to serve both traveling and 
resident clientele. William Alfred Nichols, 
who has had 12 years banking experience, 
will be in charge, assisted by an experienced 
staff. The new West End office will sup 
plement the activities of the City office at 
1 Gracechureh Street in charge of C. Noel 
Hume, who will exercise general control 
over Central Hanover’s London activities. 
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BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


21 State Banks; 1 National Bank; 5 Reopened Banks 





State & Town NAME OF BANK CAPITAL Pay need PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Alabama 
Ramer Bank of Ramer (Reopened) $ 20,000 $ 3,920 A. D. Cowles W. D. Brooks 
Connecticut 
ed Haven Columbus Bank & Trust Co. 100,000 50,000 John Franco Michael Franco 
Florida 
West Palm Beach Florida Bank & Trust Co. 100,000 50,000 J. J. Dutel O. E. Lammon 
Georgia ; 
Metter Metter Banking Co. 2 15,000 (it are P. Q. Collins 
diana o 
Royal Center Community State Bank 25,000 A. R. Beckley {Walter McCloud 
Kansas 
McDonald Peoples State Bank 20,000 2,000 J. J. Fleming Ralph McLaughlin 
Surplus 
Maryland 
Reisterstown Peoples Bank 25,000 25,000 T. E. Steffey John F. Wineke 
usetts 
Wollaston Quincy Trust Co., Branch of Quincy dd ec cene tees Melvin Weeden, Mer 
Garden City Garden City State Bank 25,000 25,000 H. Kalmbach A. Hensick 
(Riverside P. O.) 
Minnesota : 
Benson Swift County Bank, Inc. (Reopened) 100,000 ...... Theodore Aune Oluf Gandrud 
Mississippi 
—— Merchants Bank & Trust Co. 50,000 meget: Getee Ruste dddiccdecdsnanas 
Ne . 
Clearwater Citizens State Bank (Reopened) 20,000 5,000 J. W. Bennie H. D. Miller 
Monroe Bank of Monroe 24,000 4,810 R. E. Wiley \F. C. Harris 
New Jersey 
Neptune (Branch of Neptune Bank & Trust Co. 100,000 .... R. W. Stout J. W. Knox, Treas. 
Asbury Park) 
New York 
New York Banco di Napoli Trust Co. 1,000,000 713,220 Philip Torchio G. Zanettini, Treas. 
Oklahoma 
Hanna First State Bank Gs oxkctues Cle Walker Howard Franks 
Oilton Oilton Community Bank 15,000 ....+. M. D. Butler Everett Jackson 
Pennsylvania 
Aronimink oe rtp neh a es Wm. H. Murdoch, Asst. Tr. 
Oakmont (Upper Darby Media-69th St. Trust Co. (Office of Media, Pa.) Harry Bartlett, Mgr. 
P. O.) 
South Carolina 
Chesnee Peoples State Bank of S.C., Branch of Charleston |. ___.... W. O. Hines, Dist. Cashier 
Ninety Six Bank of Greenwood, Branch of Greenwood dd cece eee ee G. B. Harvey 
South Dakota 
Huron Security National Bank 200,000 60,000 F. D. Greene C. W. Boteler 
Tennessee ; 
Columbia Middle Tennessee Bank 150,000 150,000 J. L. Hutton C. A. Ross, Asst. Cashier 
. Daisy Citizens Bank (Reopened) 10,000 , W. R. Roberts M. L. Roberts 
exas 
Borger Borger State Bank 25,000 5,000 A. P. Borger J. T. Peyton 
West Virginia Surplus 
Lewisburg Greenbrier Valley Bank 50,000 29,490 Gory Hogg W. N. Jasper 
Wisconsin 
Black Hawk Black Hawk State Bank (Reopened) ee Geo. Ambler E. M. Doll 


(Spring Green P. O.) 





BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*Indicates Press Reports 
2 State Banks; 1 National Bank 


Al 





State & Town NAME OF BANK 
California ; in << oe ie 
Riverside Metropolitan Trust Co. of 
California, Branch of Los 
’ Angeles 
Illinois 
Pana *First National Bank of Pana 
Minnesota 
Webster *Farmers State Bank 











SURPLUS & 


CAPITAL Pacers CoRRESPONDENT 
Clarence Shanley, Pres. of Cham- 
ber of Commerce and W. J. 
Kuhn, interested. 
$20,000 


W. W. Pve, Northfield, Minn. — 


DATE EVENT PLACE 

July 8-9 North Dakota Bankers Association Bismarck 
July 17-19 Montana Bankers Association Great Falls 
Aug. 29-80 Wyoming Bankers Association Casper 
Sept. 4 Delaware Bankers Association Rehoboth 
Sept. 10-11 Indiana Bankers Association Fort Wayne 
Sept. 15-17 Morris Plan Bankers Asssociation Poland Springs, Maine 
Sept. 17-20 Financial Advertisers Association Louisville 
Sept. 29- 

Oct. 2 ‘American Bankers Association Cleveland 


Oct. 12-15 Investment Bankers Association 
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New Orleans 


Banks Reported Closed 
56 State Banks; 4 National Banks 


* Indicates Press Report 


Alabama 
Pine Hill—Planters State Bank 


Arkansas 
Rateliff—Bank of Ratcliff 
Wilton—Bank of Wilton 


Florida 
Bradenton—First Trust Co. 
Jasper—First National Bank 
St. Petersburg—* First National Bank 
St. Petersburg—*First Security Bank 
St. Petersburg—*Ninth Street Bank & 
Trust Co. 


Georgia 
Gainesville—State Banking Co. 
Summerville— Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 


Illinois 
Loraine—Peoples State Bank 
Mendon—Farmers State Bank 
Orion—Farmers State Bank 
Virden—State Bank of Virden 
Warsaw—Farmers State Bank 


Indiana 
Berne—Peoples State Bank 
Blountsville—Blountsville State Bank 
Francesville—State Bank of Frances- 
ville 
La Crosse—Citizens State Bank 


(Continued on page 64) 
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PEN PrN PE ere 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. 8. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 
LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1 450,000,000 


Head Office: 


15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
Princes Street, London, E.C. 2 


OVER 1300 OFFICES 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 
for the Conduct of the Accounts of 
OVERSEAS BANKS 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





A Valuable Feature 
Of Your 


BANKERS DIRECTORY 


One of the most popular 
features of the Bankers 
Directory is the section 
listing sources of supply 
and service. 


When you are in the mar- 
ket for any product or 
service used by your bank 
you will find this section 
—a time and money saver. 
Turn to page 3G of your 
new 1930 Bankers Direct- 
ory. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 63) 


Iowa 
Fort Dodge—Security Trust & Savings 
Bank 
McCausland—First State Savings Bank 
Melrose—Melrose State Bank 
Smithland—Riece Savings Bank 


Kansas 
Blue Rapids—Citizens State Bank 
Ft. Seott—Peoples State Bank 
Hollis—Hollis State Bank 
Liberty—Liberty State Bank 
Tyro—Tyro State Bank 
Wayside—Wayside State Bank 


Kentucky 
La Grange—La Grange Bank & Trust 
Co. 


Michigan 
Pigeon—American Exchange Bank 
Weston—Weston Exchange Bank 


Mississippi 
Deeatur—Bank of Decatur 
Itta Bena—* First Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. 
MeHenry—Citizens Bank 
Newton—Citizens Bank 


Missouri 
Elkland—Bank of Elkland 
Knox City—Citizens Bank 
Mexico—North Missouri Trust Co. 
Wardell—Bank ot Wardell 
Warrenton——Citizens Bank 
Wellsville—Commercial Bank 


Nebraska 
Wahoo—Citizens State Bank 


New Hampshire 
Manchester—Merrimack River Savings 
Bank 


North Dakota 
Leonard—Farmers Bank in Leonard 
Ross—State Bank of Ross 


Ohio 

Beaverdam—Farmers & Merchants Bank 

Cineinnati—* Cosmopolitan Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Leipsic—*Citizens State Bank 

Middletown—Commercial Bank 

Reynoldsburg—Reynoldsburg Bank Co. 

Washington Court House—Ohio State 
Bank 


Oklahoma 
Vinita—Farmers State Bank 


South Carolina 
Greenwood—American Bank 
Greenwood—National Loan & Exchange 
Bank 


Tennessee 
Elkton—Bank of Elkton 


Texas 
Bloomington—First State Bank 


Vermont 
Poultney—* First 
Poultney 


National Bank in 


Virginia 
Clinchburg—Bank of Clinchburg 
Rose Hill—First State Bank of Boons 
Path, Ine. 
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